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EDITORIAL 


Assessment of Reconstruction 


Twenty-four years ago a report, which read like a 
romance, was in the hands of student leaders throughout 
the world. Ruth Rouse, who had given the first impulse 
to student relief after the first world war, chose as the title 
of her book Rebuilding Europe’. Now in 1949 it sounds 
too confident a slogan. Our predecessors did not rebuild 
on as sure foundations as they had hoped. The cracks in 
the structure were manifest by 1933. And now as we, of 
our generation, look back on the work of World Student Relief 
in the last decade, around at the suffering and enmity of 
the present, and ahead at a future which seems already 
to cast sombre shadows, it seems unwise to speak of recons- 
truction at all. Had we not better confine ourselves to that 
more temporary, less ambitious, word — reltef ? 

But we must not depreciate what has been accomplished. 
There are elements of grandeur in the attempt which has 


been made to meet the needs of students, and lessons of 


encouragement to be derived from the cooperation which 


1 See Chapter XXII of A History of the World’s Student Christian Fede- 
ration, S.C.M. Press, 12s. 6d. 
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has been achieved. The very fact that a World Student 
Relief enterprise has been created, and eaists today on a 
broader basis with a wider range than ever before, the 
most nearly universal action in the university world that 
has ever been carried out, is in itself hopeful evidence of 
the possibility of university reconstruction. To the further- 
ance of that possibility the World’s Student Christian 
Federation remains securely pledged. 


x 
* x 


Wilmina Rowland and Margaret McClumpha have 
drawn the picture of World Student Relief in a fashion 
to quicken our imagination, K.H. Ting, Yngve Frykholm, 
and Malcolm Adiseshiah have added lights and shades, 
which make its main features stand out more vividly. There 
has been sacrificial giving, able execution of relief policy, 
and never failing initiative on the part of those who depended 
upon the help of others. And the end is not yet. Today 
there are thousands of students undernourished and laid 
low by disease; there is a pitiful lack of the basic means 
of study in hundreds of institutions ; there is an army 
of ““‘homeless’’ students whose very life-work is at stake. 
The tragedy of human need is that it ceases to rouse us 
by its novelty, and becomes a burden by its insistence. It 
ts on this point that the students of 1949 are being challenged. 
A determined effort to meet the clamant needs of our fellow 
students is first of all required of us, if we would hope to gain 
new insight into the problem of university reconstruction. 


* 
* * 


To the uninitiated reader of Wilmina Rowland’s 
article the organisation of student relief must seem unbe- 
luevably complex. So many names of organisations, or 
even initials of names, are bandied about that it must 
appear at first sight that a simpler formula could have 
been devised. But the explanation of the complexity is 
sumple! A number of university bodies have been coop- 
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erating in many countries at a variety of tasks and the 
process has required a certain flexibility and elaboration. 
There have been acute problems in this cooperation, and 
it would often have been easy to find good reasons for 
breaking it up. But the organisations and national commit- 
tees have held tenaciously together with a resultant effec- 
tiveness which a simpler, but more limited, structure 
would never have achieved. 

A more serious question is whether any of the coop- 
erating bodies, in particular the religious bodies, have 
lost sight of, or hold upon, certain values in the wider 
cooperation. This is an issue which has been rightly 
raised again and again in Federation circles by those 
who were jealous for its peculiar contribution in the distress 
of student life. Harry Goodykoontz is here a spokesman 
for a considerable body of opinion and Wilmer Kitchen 
indicates a widely accepted view. From Rudi Salat of 
Pax Romana, the Roman Catholic international student 
organisation, we asked an exposé of the value and limits 
of collaboration. In many a post-war committee his gene- 
rosity of spurit and definiteness of opinion have brought light 
on our problems, and in this powerful article he excels 
himself. While emphasising the primary importance of 
religious truth in reconstruction, he at the same time makes 
an unanswerable case for International Student Sergice 
which was once the child, and is now the parent, of “neutral 
collaboration” and “‘disinterested service’. 


* 
* * 


The ultimate issue in reconstruction for a Christian 
body ts whether the minds and hearts of the men and women 
involved are being directed to Jesus Christ as the sole 
foundation upon which life can be rebuilt. The articles 
on the Federation Chalet and the Rural Squad in India are 
here important in that they describe examples of that work 
of Christian reconstruction in which student Christian 
movements, severally and together, should be immed.ately 
engaged. In that sense the whole task of rebuilding the 
national movements and the Federation since the war has 
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been reconstruction. There is no substitute for the Christian 
community itself as the place where our fellow students 
may become members of the household of God and be built 
together into that sanctuary of which Jesus Christ ts the 
chief corner stone, and in which God Himself dwells. 

But as men and women we live in the world, as students 
we live in the university world. And it ts there we must 
show forth Jesus Christ. As we say in the Federation, 
we have a task as Christians in the university. In World 
Student Relief and International Student Service we have 
been given an unexampled opportunity of coming into 
active relation in a common sereice with students who 
do not share our Christian faith. If we are unsuccessful 
in our Christian witness, let us not blame our surroundings. 
In all their religious indifference, in ther ideological 
and political tensions, they are exactly the setting in which 
the Gospel has its meaning. Dr. J. H. Oldham summarising 
a book by a German Roman Catholic layman in The 
Christian News Letter of September 15th 1948 writes : 
“What has become essential is the ministry of creative 
love, the translation of the power of faith into the creating 
of human community in all kinds of groupings in the 
secular life.” That is our opportunity ; and it is the supreme 
test of the reality of Christian community within the Fede- 
ration ttself. 


R.C.M. 


Nore TO SUBSCRIBERS : 


Reminder letters have gone out to many of you in December, 
We regret certain delays. 

Please note new rates for Friends of the Federation and The 
Student World, listed with addresses on the inside front cover 
page. 

If your subscription lapsed before the Fourth Quarter 1948 
issue, you are entitled to pay at the old rates. If your sub- 
scription has lapsed for more than a year, perhaps you would 
pay one year’s subscription at the old rate and another year’s 
subscription at the new rate. 


R. C. M, 
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The Story of World Student Relief 


PARTS 


Wiumina Row.Lanp 


World Student Relief is an idea born in the hearts 
and minds of students. As that idea has grown, developed, 
suffered setbacks, been modified, taken fresh strength, 
crossed new frontiers, always it remains a student idea 
and a student enterprise. That fact is the key to under 
standing this thoroughly remarkable phenomenon. Its 
leaders for the most part have sprung from student 
ranks or have been recruited from the group known 
in some countries as “‘student leaders’’, i. e. adults who 
work full-time with students and for students in such 
organizations as the Student Christian Movement. Its 
support has come primarily from students, never a finan- 
cially privileged group. And its continuation throughout 
the years is due simply to the fact that one student 
generation after another becomes convinced of the 
crucial importance of World Student Relief, and deter- 
mines that the work must go on as long as fellow-students 
are in need. 


A challenge from China and its consequences 


It was from the ranks of the Chinese Student Christian 
Movement that the challenge came which started the 
ball rolling. By the autumn of 1937 the undeclared 
war between Japan and China had succeeded in dislocat- 
ing thousands of students whose universities along 
the eastern seaboard had been bombed, fired or captured 
by the advancing Japanese armies. Students and pro- 
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fessors were involved in a mass migration to the interior, 
for they were determined to go on with the national 
service of continuing the training of China’s leadership. 
The needs of these refugee students were overwhel- 
mingly great, and their story was dramatic. The only 
spokesman for this great body of students in distress 
was the Student YMCA and YWCA in China. This 
group of Christian students therefore dispatched two 
cablegrams in the autumn of 1937, putting the plight 
of their fellow-students and calling upon other students 
to help. 

One of the cablegrams was sent to the headquarters 
of International Student Service (I.5.5.) in Geneva, 
Switzerland. It became the basis for an international 
appeal, in reply to which sixteen countries contributed 
substantially. 

The other cablegram was dispatched from China to 
the National Intercollegiate Christian Council (N.I.C.C.) 
in the United States, for the bonds between the student 
Christian movements in the two countries had _histori- 
eally been very close. The cablegram was received shortly 
before the annual Council meeting of the N.I.C.C. The 
challenge from China had a powerful effect on American 
Christian students. They were determined that something 
must be done, and done not only by students affiliated 
to Christian organizations but also by that vast majority 
of unaffiliated students who, however, in the classic 
American tradition, always respond to an appeal to help 
the underdog. In order to make it clear that the appeal 
was not limited to Christian students, the N.I.C.C. set up 
a special organization called the Far Eastern Student 
Service Fund ?. 

The result of the appeal that first year 1937-38 was 
not large in terms of money ; but the spiritual and histo- 
rical significance of the first year’s work was profound. 
Tt was clear that students as such, when they became 


* The title was actually Far Eastern Student Emergency Fund during 
the first year. 
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aware of an abnormal situation to which other students 
were delivered, became highly sensitive to this situation. 

This challenge-and-response can be interpreted as 
more than the human desire to help the underdog ; it 
also represents a sense of mutual responsibility between 
the members of the world fellowship of the universities 
— the community of scholars, if you will. 

The needs of Chinese students had, during the late 
thirties, also moved the hearts of British students who 
through the I.S.S. committee in that country gave them 
aid. Before long the Canadian Committee of [.S.S. was 
also helping the Chinese students, and Australia and 
New Zealand soon responded. All these countries were 
at the same time contributing to the work being done 
by I.S.S. in Switzerland for refugee students from 
Germany. Then, in the autumn of 1939, came the out- 
break of war in Europe. This time the call to action 
came from I.S.S. in Geneva. In the United States the 
response took the form of the creation of another body, 
the European Student Service Fund (E.5.5.F.), which 
would appeal to the colleges for funds. This body was 
sponsored by the N.I.C.C. and the U.S. Committee of 
1.S.5. The two student relief groups, for China and 
for Europe, operated side by side for the remainder of 
the academic year. Later it was decided in the autumn 
of 1940 to combine the appeal for students in China and 
for students in Europe, dissolving both the F.E.S.S.F. 
and the E.S.S.F., and creating a new body which was 
named the World Student Service Fund (W.S.5S.F.). 


European students in war 


Meanwhile in Europe the student situation was 
rapidly worsening. It was obvious that an increasingly 
large proportion of university people were not in the 
universities at all, but behind barbed wire as prisoners 
of war, in hiding in German-occupied territory, or endeav- 
ouring to live as refugees in neutral or friendly countries. 


They must be helped. Those concerned about helping 
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them saw at once that they could best do the job by 
pooling their efforts. Accordingly, in 1940 the three 
existing international student organizations united to 
create the European Student Relief Fund (E.S.R.F.). 
These organizations, all headquartered in Switzerland, 
were 1.S.S., Pax Romana, the Roman Catholic interna- 
tional student secretariat, and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation (W.S.C.F.). 

And so the great days of European Student Rehef 
began under the gifted and devoted leadership of André 
de Blonay, the General Secretary of 1.5.5., with Tracy 
Strong Jr. and Yngve Frykholm as his able allies. The 
E.S.R.F. had its headquarters close to the sponsoring 
bodies, which meant that it was imprisoned within the 
bastion of neutral Switzerland. That bastion had certain 
illegal entrances and exits, however; and it was not 
long before E.S.R.F. was in vital contact with students 
in all sorts of unlikely places. The drawbridge of the 
bastion was also lowered legally from time to time to 
permit the sallies of the War Prisoners Aid of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the International Red Cross, which had the right to 
work for the benefit of prisoners of war on both sides 
of the conflict. Together with these and other interna- 
tional organizations, E.S.R.F. was a member of the 
Comité d’ Action des Prisonniers de Guerre and, as such, 
had the possibility of getting specialized aid (e. g. books, 
writing materials) to students among the prisoners. 
Later it was possible for E.S.R.F. representatives to 
visit the camps in Germany and to assist in the setting 
up of the now famous “universities of captivity”. 

But even in Switzerland itself there was a student 
relief problem of large dimensions. Amongst the soldiers 
and airmen of France, Poland, Italy, Great Britain and 
the United States who found themselves interned in a 
neutral country there were hundreds of students, whose 
needs had to be cared for. Especially worthy of mention 
is the work for French, Polish and Italian students who 
were housed in special “university camps” and studied 
there under the friendly auspices of a Swiss university. 
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In France, as long as a ‘“‘free zone’ existed, the 
W.S.R. delegate had his office in Marseilles from where 


he regularly visited the internment camps, such as 


Gurs, in the South of France, in which many students 


received from him moral and material help. Aid was 
even given to the students in hiding, the most dramatic 
instances of which were found in France. There, through 
an intelligent and devoted committee in Paris, aid was in 
miraculous ways transmitted to refugee students scattered 
about in seven or eight universities in Vichy-France 
— aid which enabled them to live without identity 
papers, food cards, ete., and even to continue their 
studies sub rosa. Help was also given through a student 
home at Chambon-sur-Lignon, in Haute-Loire, France, 
where refugee students lived and studied until the 
home had finally to be closed after being twice raided 
by the police. 

The situation in China was likewise becoming more 
and more desperate. The student migrations had spread 
to such an extent that far more than half the university 
population was displaced. The unique phenomenon 
which accompanied the migrations was that university 
enrollment actually increased during the war years, 
due to the government’s conviction that highly trained 
leadership was as essential in the nation’s struggle as 
an army. 

In 1942 a new category was added to the student 
victims of the war. This group, interestingly enough, 
was in the U.S.A. — Japanese-American students who, 
in the hysteria of the early months after the entry of 
the United States into the war, had been isolated in 
detention camps along with all other Americans of Japa- 
nese ancestry. The government at last allowed these 
unfortunate persons to be relocated in sections of the 
country away from both seacoasts. A group of organi- 
zations immediately sprang up to aid these people, and 
among them was the National Japanese-American Stu- 
dent Relocation Council. The W.S.S.F. included an 
appeal for this work along with its appeal for refugees, 
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prisoners of war, and evacuee students in China. There 
was a fine response from all quarters, and in 1945 when 
the work was concluded, more than three thousand 
students had been relocated in five hundred and fifty 
colleges and universities. 


A vision of a world need 


Let us pick up again the organizational thread of 
the story. Certain inconsistencies in the structure of 
the distributing end of student relief were producing 
confusion in the chief fund-raising countries. The most 
obvious inconsistency involved China. Student relief 
contributed largely by American students was distributed 
by the National Student Relief Committee, under the 
auspices of the Chinese Student Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., 
branches of the W.S.C.F. There was thus no tie between 
this major piece of work, greater in geographical, nume- 
rical and financial extent than the student relief program 
in Europe, and the only existing international body 
which was carrying on relief, namely E.S.R.F. Hence 
it was felt that some kind of international structure 
must be devised which would gather under its aegis 
all the world-wide student relief actions which existed, 
which would weigh the relative merits of these needs, 
and which would present to the national fund-raising 
committees an appeal wihch would be truly world-wide 
in its scope. Thus it was that the need arose for World 
Student Relief as an organization, as contrasted with 
world student relief as the living reality which was 
already in active existence. 

The formation of the world organism which brought 
order out of organizational disorder was accomplished 
in 1943. It was begun in North America, and later in 
the British Isles, because of the wider view possible in 
these countries. But the historic document which created 
World Student Relief (W.S.R.) was signed in Geneva on 
August 31, 1943. The organization, like E.S.R.F. before 
it, was sponsored by I.S.S., Pax Romana, and the 
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W.S.C.F. Its administration was to be entrusted to 
the I.S.S. secretariat, as before, with the recognition 
that the program in China would continue under the 
auspices of the National Student Relief Committee. The 
way was now clear to make the entire student world, 
including Europe, feel responsible for the needs of stu- 
dents in China; and to make the student world, includ- 
ing China, feel responsible for student needs in Europe. 
There now existed a framework which could contain 
student relief work which should need to be done in any 
other part of the world. It was a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the fund-raising countries to do a real job of 
international education and to challenge students to a 
still wider sense of their participation in and responsi- 
bility for the university community. 


Reconstruction on the horizon 


Meanwhile, the fortunes of war were slowly shifting, 
and it was clear in 1943 that the invasion of Europe by 
the Allies was not far distant. In spite of the appalling 
suffering in so many countries, one could actually think 
in terms of the end of the war in Europe. This meant 
that all international organizations, W.S.R. included, 
began to think of postwar programs. Reconstruction 
was now bracketed with relief in planning for the future. 
After D-Day in Europe, not more than six months 
elapsed before representatives of the Geneva office of 
W.S.R. were in France, surveying the needs of the uni- 
versities of Lyon and Caen, giving them books to begin 
the rebuilding of their destroyed libraries, and helping 
them to commence other relief actions. 

France, because it was the first liberated, was the 
country in which the postwar program of W.S.R. first 
got under way, under the leadership of André de Blonay, 
Tracy Strong Jr., and Yngve Frykholm. Greece was 
next, with Margaret and Francis House as W.S.R. dele- 
gates who patiently worked at other jobs in Egypt during 
the autumn of 1944 until it was possible, in the early 
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2 months of 1945, for relief workers to make a beachhead 
in Greece. Help to Holland soon followed, the first visit 


san being made in April 1945 by James Henderson of the 
: British Affiliated Committee of W.S.R. Robert Martin- 
a Achard visited Belgium shortly after, as a representative 
-. of Geneva headquarters. André de Blonay visited Italy 
ee in May 1945. Norway and Finland were visited by 
% Yngve Frykholm from Geneva in September 1945, and 


the first postwar aid to Norway was a shipment of shoes 
sent from Geneva by W.S.R. through the courtesy of the 
Red Cross. The first visits to Austria were made by me 
in October and December of 1945, and to Czechoslovakia 
in November 1945. -Yngve Frykholm pioneered the first 
trip of investigation in Germany early in 1946, when he 
; was seconded to UNRRA to initiate work among dis- 
e placed students. Carl de Geer, secretary of the Swedish 
Committee of W.S.R., made the first visit to Poland in 
the winter of 1946 at the request of the Geneva office ; 
and in the spring of 1946 Mrs. Phyllis Farley went to 
é: Warsaw as a permanent W.S.R.delegate. After efforts of 
G more than a year to obtain a visa, Max Horngacher was 
able to visit Yugoslavia in the spring of 1946. Finally 
: Malcolm Adiseshiah, in the winter of 1946-47, made the 
te first W.5.R.visits to Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 
er. Thus, in less than two years after the war, W.S.R. work 
ap had been initiated in every European country which had 
been involved in the war with the exception of the 
U.5.8.R. Meanwhile, the first international student con- 
ference had been held at Gombloux, France, in July 1945. 
The second was at Cambridge, England, in the summer 
of 1946. : 
What was the nature of the postwar program in the 
above-mentioned countries? Though it varied from 
country to country, depending on the relative acuteness 
of needs, it almost invariably included material relief 
— food, clothing, shoes. There was invariably a demand 
for books, not only texts and reference works in the 
language of the country concerned, but works from other 
countries which would enable the war-isolated students 


. 


, 
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and professors to begin to catch up with what had been 
written during the war. Later, scientific periodicals came 
into great demand. Paper was the most desired item in 
a number of countries, Poland for example, where in 
conjunction with mimeograph machines it enabled the 
student relief committee to produce the only available 
substitute for the altogether lacking textbooks and 
manuals. Laboratory equipment and supplies sometimes 
headed the list, as in Yugoslavia. 


Mental and physical health 


The health needs of students, it soon appeared, were 
of the utmost gravity. Many students were not only 
exhausted and weakened physically but they were also 
in a state of severe emotional shock and disorganization. 
To meet this need, the first W.S.R. rest-home was set 
up in France, at Combloux in Haute-Savoie, in Decem- 
ber 1944. There students could come for a stay of, 
usually, three to six months, to regain their physical 
strength, work through some of their emotional problems, 
and begin again to put themselves under intellectual 
discipline. The Chalet des Etudiants at Combloux became 
the pattern for other student homes in Italy, England, 
Germany, Greece and Austria. 

One aspect of the student health problem was the 
high incidence of tuberculosis which came in the wake 
of the war. Percentages of incidence had tripled and 
quadrupled in some countries. W.S.R. immediately 
endeavored to meet this situation in part by bringing 
to Leysin, Switzerland, tubercular students from other 
parts of Europe. A group of French students was the 
first to arrive in March 1945. The admirable program 
at Leysin was carried on with the major financial aid 
provided by Don Suisse, the Swiss relief body. When 
the student program terminated in 1947, 350 students 
from ten countries had “taken the cure’ at Leysin, 
many of them doing some study at the same time. — 

The money-raising countries were doing a noble job 
during these years. In the U.S., where Huntley Dupre and 
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~ later Wilmer Kitchen succeeded me as general secretary — 
of W.S.S.F., with Clara Shapiro as assistant executive — 
throughout various changes in administration, the sum ~ 
raised climbed steadily through the years. The total — 
raised in 1947-1948, the tenth year of the Fund was © 
$565,681,81 from 801 institutions. Great Britain con-— 
tinued its steady support, and Canada rapidly increased 
hers in the postwar period. Sweden and Switzerland 
__-were steady and reliable givers, as were Australia and 
New Zealand. The real nature of the student relief 
enterprise was dramatically shown forth when, in 1945-_ 
1946, students in Belgium raised a small sum to be 
transmitted to the students of China. Holland was the > 
first of the war-damaged countries to become a major 
contributor to W.S.R., instead of a recipient. Before 
long Norway and Denmark joined the ranks. Chinese 
students at the same time raised a sum for the relief of 
European students. Thus the world-wide reciprocity of 
student relief became more and more evident. e 


~ 


Part II 
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Expanding in Asia 


Meanwhile along with the development in Europe, 
W.S.R. was also expanding in Asia. While the war was 
still going on, Indian S.C.M. groups had set up relief 
work for refugee students from Burma, Malaya, and — 
other South East Asian countries who had made their — 
way to India after the Japanese invasion. The first — 
comprehensive Far Eastern visit on behalf of W.S.R.— 
was made by Roland Elhott, who late in 1945 travelled — 
in China and India and stopped briefly in Japan and the 
Philippines. In India, Roland Elliott succeeded in arran- — 
ging a first meeting of students from divergent and — 
mutually antagonistic student organisations, and brought — 
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_ them word of the united work of relief being carried 
__ on by students in America and Europe. On his return, 
he described the terrible situation of Indian students, to — 
whose age-old poverty had been added the post-war 
problems of inflation and famine. But it was not until 
Malcolm Adiseshiah of India, who joined the staff of 
_ LS.5. in the summer of 1946, returned to South East 
_ Asia for a three months’ trip on behalf of W.S.R. and 
 &S.S., that a full-fledged relief programme could be 
initiated in that part of the world. The story of this 
visit and the developments which followed for W.S.R. 
are described elsewhere in this issue. eee 
The most recent addition to W.S.R.’s roster is Japan. 
_ After many months of discussion and negotiation, Bengt 
Hoffman, of the W.S.C.F. staff, was at last able to make 
a thorough investigation of the situation of Japanese 
students in the spring of 1948. As a result of his trip, 
a provisional Japanese student relief committee has been 
established, and a first gift of $2500 is now on its way 
_ from New York to Japan in the shape of vitamin pills 
and medicines, and typewriters which will be used to 
set up a cooperative typing center where Tokyo students 
can earn extra money to help meet their expenses. 
And now, nearly four years after the end of the war, 
_ what is the role of W.S.R. ? Are student needs in various © 
_ parts of the world still so great that they can be met 
only by outside aid? If so, are the resources which 
 W.S.R. can draw on so limited that its help is really 
useless because so inadequate ? And the most crucial 
_ question — is the world today so divided that we are 
_ deluding ourselves if we think that in the student field 
at least, widening gaps can be bridged by sharing in a 
common task ? Perhaps the best way to find an answer 
_ to these questions is be looking at the present situation 


_ which W.S.R. faces. 


a ‘Student self-help | : 
Fe The preceding pages have described the expansion 
of W.S.R. after the war, and its gradual penetration 
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into nearly all the war-devastated countries of Europe 
and Asia. In the last two years, it has become clear 
what kind of help W.S.R. is best equipped to give. The 
most striking development has been the growth of stu- 
dent self-help, often in countries where it was all but 
unknown before the war. Needs are still great — so 
great that only the organised efforts of the students 
themselves can begin to cope with them. It will take 
years, and millions of dollars, to rebuild shattered scien- 
tific institutions, to reconstitute libraries, to reequip 
hostels, to create sufficient sanatorium beds to take care 
of those whose health has been affected by war expe- 
riences. In the meantime, students have found ways of 
sharing and stretching their meager resources so that 
they can carry on their studies. And here W.S.R. can 
help — not by shipping in enough food to feed all the 
hungry students of Rumania or China, or even by meet- 
ing the text-book needs of a given German university, 
but by providing some of the essentials which will enable 
a student cooperative enterprise to function. 

Poland is a significant example. When the first 
W.S.R. visitor entered Poland in the winter of 1945- 
1946, he found a situation of unparalleled need. The 
Polish university system had been deliberately shattered 
by the German occupants ; the teaching staff had been 
decimated ; one of the chief pre-war university centers, 
Lwow, was now in Russian territory; and a student 
population almost double its pre-war size was struggling 
despite cold, hunger, and the lack of many of the essen- 
tials of life, let alone the tools of study, to make up the lost 
years and train itself for the task of rebuilding the coun- 
try. What could W.S.R. do in face of such immense 
need ? Food, clothing, medicines were obviously a first 
priority. But almost at once Polish students asked for 
other things. Immediate material needs were the pro- 
blem of the whole country, and the Bratnia Pomoc, the 
“fraternal aid’? run by the students in each university, 
did their best to meet them through cooperative can- 
teens, hostels, and health services. What W.S.R. could 
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give were the tools with which specifically student needs 
could be met: mimeograph machines, stencils, paper, 
ink for student printing cooperatives. W.S.R. equipment 
helped initiate their work in the five major university 
centers of Poland, and student volunteers turned out thous- 
ands of pages of lecture notes which could take the place 
of text-books, almost unobtainable in post-war Poland. 

The same story could be told of almost any Eastern 
European country.. “Don’t give us food,” a W.S.R. 
visitor to Budapest was told after the harvest failure 
of 1947. “You could not possibly give us enough, and 
we will get through somehow; but send us another 
mimeograph machine and more paper, and we will qua- 
druple our text-book production’. In Yugoslavia, it was 
scientific instruments and laboratory chemicals; more than 
half the scientific institutes of the country were in ruins, 
and students and professors spent their free time patiently 
reconstructing simple instruments from twisted bits of 
metal salvaged from the rubble. What W.S.R. could 
give were high-precision medical instruments and che- 
micals which could not be obtained in the country, nor 
bought abroad for lack of foreign exchange, W.S.R. help 
has been of incalculable value in the rebuilding of Yugo- 
slav university life. Thus by meeting specific needs, and 
by supplementing the vigorous self-help activities of 
students themselves, W.S.R. has seen the limited help 
it could give become an important factor in university 
recovery in the war-devastated countries. And it is 
certain that W.S.R. will continue to follow this line and 
to encourage the efforts of students to help themselves, 
whether it is in Germany, where the well-developed self- 
help system received its first impetus from European 
Student Relief after 1918, or in Greece, where the idea 
of students meeting their own needs is only just beginning 
to take root. 


Selecting projects 


Another development which has followed the gradual 
stabilisation of the university situation in most countries 
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is the creation of the “project-centered programme”. At 
first the W.S.R. budget had to be kept very flexible, so 
that emergency needs could readily be met, or new — 
information acted upon. But now that objectives for 
student relief have become clearer, W.S.R.’s work can _ 
take the form of supporting two or three projects in a 
given country — a text-book lending library in Naples, ‘ 


ru 


equipment for a student sanatorium near Sofia, material 
for a shoe-repair cooperative at Erlangen. The “project- 
centered programme” has been in operation over a year 
now, and it has already proved its worth: not only has 
it made it possible to develop long-term constructive 
ay projects, but it has helped to establish fruitful relations 
Pah - between “giving” and “receiving” universities and groups 
es of students, without the dangers incurred by indiscri- 
minate ear-marking. 
The same trend is evident in the so-called “special 
projects” undertaken by W.S.R. The student rest-center 
at Combloux, is a good example of the transition from 
_ “first-aid”? to more permanent reconstruction. The foun- 
_ ding of the Chalet des Etudiants as a rehabilitation center _ 
for exhausted war and resistance veterans has already | 
been described. Early visitors to the Chalet remember — 
the strange atmosphere created by these young people 
— an atmosphere of intellectual curiosity and maturity, — 
almost, but not quite, concealing the terrible scars and — 
tensions which were the legacy of the war years. Today 
Combloux’s guests are much younger students, who were | 
in their teens during the war, and whose health has been _ 
endangered by the day-to-day privations of post-war _ 
French university life. They have inherited the tradi- — 
tion of lively community life and cultural activities — 
established at Combloux by the resistance generation, but 
they have in some sense “toned it down” ; and it is pos- 
sible to foresee the day when Combloux will be a self- — 
supporting university institution, where French and other 
students can come for rest and recreation in an inter-_ 
national setting. At this point W.S.R., with its concern 
for war-created student needs, meets I.S.S., with its 
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long-range programme of university cooperation across 


national frontiers. Combloux has been purchased by 


.S.S., and serves as a meeting place for I.S.S. conferences 
in the periods when it is not being used as a W.S.R. 
rest-center. Leopoldskron, in Austria, houses the par- 
ticipants of the Harvard seminar on American Civiliza- 
tion in the summer, and functions as a rest-center in 
the winter. At Muggenbrunn, W.S.R.’s newest rest- 
center in the Black Forest of Germany, the presence of 
foreign students and professors is as important an ele- 


“ment in W.S.R.’s work for German students as the 


good food, the warmth and relaxation it affords them. 
Just as, after the first world war, the network of inter- 
national cooperation created by European Student Relief 
was given a permanent form, after emergency needs had 
been met, by the creation of International Student 
Service, so it is possible today to see emerging from the 
shared task of relief a new conviction of the value of the 
1.8.8. platform for frank discussion and mutual aid in 
facing the long-range problems of the University. 


Creative assistance 


But this is looking towards the future. At the moment, 
material needs are still overwhelming, and nowhere can 
this be seen more clearly than in Asia. It is unnecessary 
to go into details here, since other articles in this issue 


__will describe the situation in China and South East Asia. 


But the decision of the W.S.R. Executive to divide 
available funds into three equal shares among China, the 
rest of Asia, and Europe, although the number of stu- 
dents in each area are not comparable, reveals the depth 
of the need in Asian universities. It has been difficult to 
plan a ‘“‘project-centered programme” in Asia, partly 
because the need is so extensive that the selection of 
one or two projects for help is quite unrealistic, and 
partly because recurring emergencies of inflation, famine, 
floods, riots, make long-range planning almost impossible. 
Yet, even in Asia, indeed perhaps most of all in Asia, 
W.S.R. is building as much as it is rebuilding. And in 
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Y South East Asia, the junction of W.S.R. and LS.5. is 


most apparent. The discussion on an international basis 
of the function of a university, the furthering of gifted 
students, the relation between the university and society, 
. which I.S.S. can provide, is at least as urgent as the 
meeting of material needs, in new countries which are 
now creating and not just reconstructing their univer- 
sity systems. The fact of W.S.R.-I.5.S., its basis of 
absolute political, racial and religious neutrality, its 
emphasis on self-help, and above all its world-wideness 
have met with far greater enthusiasm in India, in Burma, 
in Indonesia, than can be explained by the tragically 
limited relief it could provide. 

And now we can perhaps answer the questions posed 
a few pages back. Yes, the need is great, so great that 
all the resources of the student world are not sufficient 
to meet it in full ; but the history of W.S.R. has proved, 
and will continue to prove, that the proverbial drop in 
the bucket can sometimes cause the pail to overflow 
— that, to get away from an unwieldy metaphor, the 
mimeograph machine from America, the paper from 
Finland, the stencils from England, when combined with 
student initiative in Poland or Hungary, can play a 
decisive part in starting up the mechanism of university 
education without which no country can hope to rebuild. 
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The possibility of common action 


; How far can W.5.R. hope to resist, and to combat, 
“St the growing tensions in the world ? It is easy to take 
sy pride in the world character of W.S.R., to point to hun- 
dreds of heartening instances of mutual aid — to tell 
the story of the twelve tons of paper given by Finnish 
students to Polish students in exchange for the steel 
pipes for a Helsinki student hostel bought by W.S.R. in 
Belgium — such stories do illustrate the fundamental 
spirit of W.S.R. But being a world organisation costs 
something in these days; and maintaining the delicate 
balance of national, organisational, and ideological rela- 
tionships in the complex structure of W.S.R. has a price. 
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All those who remember the endless and often sterile 
discussions on the question of beginning work for German 
students will recognise the truth of that statement. 
And yet those who have participated in the work of 
World Student Relief, whether as members of the Exe- 
cutive, or on the Geneva staff, or in the National Com- 
mittees, or on local campuses, both giving and receiving, 
have realized that the price of common action is not too 
high. All of us are tempted to yield to currents of poli- 
tics and sentiment which tend to make the impartial 
administration of relief impossible ; and fighting it out 
within the W.S.R. framework often means discouraging 
delays and compromises. But in the end the common 
action which results from heated discussions comes clos- 
est to realizing the aim of relief according to need which 
is the basis of W.S.R. A student of Lodz, Poland, 
describing to the Lodz student body a meeting of the 
W.S.R. Executive which he had attended, concluded 
his speech as follows : 

“The majority of students from all countries are 
against any discrimination on the basis of class, race, 
nationality, religion or political convictions; | am asham- 
ed to have to stress the fact that there are self-centered, 
intolerant and sectarian people in our own community. 
If we cannot find understanding on a theoretical plat- 
form, we should try in our concrete everyday activity 
to preserve the principles of the international organi- 
sations to which we belong. The International Students’ 
Day Campaign in which we, for the first time, are taking 
part to collect funds for W.S.R., should prove that we 
do not differ from our colleagues in Czechoslovakia, 
France, or the United States.” 

There is no easy answer as to how long W.S.R. can 
withstand the pressures of a divided world ; to maintain 
its integrity is a task which begins afresh every day. 
But it is a task which deserves the whole-hearted support 
of every university man and woman, because the simple 
fact of the existence of W.S.R. is one of the most hopeful 
things in a not very hopeful world. 


A Creative Experience 
for Chinese Students 


K. H. Tine 


In the dining hall of one of the universities in China, 
near the big pot from which students help themselves 


to hot rice, there is a small notice which would seem | 


strange to many of the readers of The Student World. 
It reads: “‘Please do not dip the ladle too deep down.” 
It is understandable. Rice is fantastically expensive these 
days and, therefore, can only be served in the form of very 


thin and watery gruel. All the rice particles sink down > 
to the bottom of the pot. Students who are perpetually 
hungry instinctively try to pick up the more substantial 


part of the food from the bottom. 


Sympathy or admiration 


Upon seeing such a notice — and many other things 
on a Chinese university campus which tell you in their 


own way what it means for students and professors to— 


be poor — we naturally tell ourselves that conditions 
are simply desperate and pathetic. We feel sorry for 
the students and professors. We wish we could do more 


to help them. We pray that they may not yet be pushed | 


beyond the breaking point of their physical health and 


- moral fibre, so that they can still be useful to China. 
But, as | meditate a little longer on the simple Chinese ~ 


characters of that notice, it dawns upon me that “pathe- 
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_ the total situation. There is something quite inspiring 


about these pathetic conditions. Just think of the very 
fact that, knowing how eager for food — even the taste- 
less rice gruel — the students are, the dining hall autho- 
rities could still with confidence appeal to the good will 
of the students, and count on their restraint and coop- 
eration. An ancient Chinese teacher said that people can 
understand morality only after they are well fed and well 
clad. That expresses the working belief of many a cynic 
of this age too. But if this were true, we should expect 
in that dining hall some strict rationing system. But that 
does not seem to be necessary. Nor is it necessary to 
tell the students that they should remember the late- 
comers. Nor it is necessary to appeal to the doctrine 


of enlightened self-interest. Just a simple, negative 


reminder not to dip the ladle too deep down. The hun- 
ery students understand. 

Thus, we need not be overwhelmed by the tremendous 
extent of China’s suffering, and the pathos of the student 
situation. There is always a cheering aspect as you 
minister to student needs. It is exactly in these days 
of “baptism of fire’ that not only the evil of man is 


recognised, but the good is also uncovered, and purified 


"y- 


into steel. And this is the generation of students in China 
in whose lot their fellow-students in other parts of the 
world have shared, and are still being called upon to 


share. As I proceed to tell the story of student relief 


as 


in China, even the modesty I ought to show as their 


fellow-countryman cannot restrain me from prefacing the © 


rest of this article by saying that, to many, it is always” 
a great excitement to share in the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of Chinese students, and a source of pride and 
humility to try to work and teach among them. 


The great migration 


It all started in July 1937, when war broke out be- 
tween China and Japan on a full scale. In spite of the 
Chinese people’s traditional attachment to the soil of 
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their birth, one of the most gigantic and spectacular 
migrations in man’s recorded history took place. Mil- 
lions and millions of the people set their eyes on West 
China as their destination. With their few belongings, 
walking for hundreds of miles by foot, they were on the 
“Trek to the West’. For many of them it was literally 
true they “went out, not knowing whither they went’. 

Roughly, three fourths of all Chinese colleges and 
universities were situated in the Peiping-Tientsin area, 
in coastal regions and in the lower Yangtse valley, 
which were the earliest to be touched by the war. In 
July 1937 China had one hundred and eight colleges. 
Within the first two years of the war exactly half of 
that number were either destroyed, damaged, occupied 
or for obvious reasons had to be abandoned. 

Students and professors formed a significant part of 
the march to West China, where their education could 
be carried on under a freer atmosphere. Some univer- 
sities were given hospitality by institutions originally 
established in West China. Thus, West China Union 
University in Chengtu became the common campus 
for five universities at the same time. Others converted 
ancestral halls and deserted temples into libraries, labor- 
atories and dormitories, and held their classes under 
the eyes of staring idols. Still others built temporary 
mat-sheds with straw roofs and mud floors. Those uni- 
versities, which did not move far enough to the West, 
were forced by further enemy advances to move a second 
or third time. 

The hardships students had to endure cannot be 
easily visualised. They were separated from their family 
folk ; even mail was to a large extent disconnected. Life 
was extremely monotonous in the rural villages and 
equipment for study extremely primitive. In many 
places electric lights were non-existent and oil lamps 
had to be relied upon for their flickering hight. Students 
slept on double and treble-decked wooden beds and 
their sleep was often interrupted by air raids. During 
the day they had not only to study, but to find means 
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to support their own subsistence. Their food and clo- 
thing were very meager and sickness of many kinds 
found its easy soil. 

The Ministry of Education of the Chinese Government 
spent large sums of money to help the students and the 
universities. But the need was so great that the help 
was far from adequate. There was definitely a need 
for a civilian organisation to enter into the scene to 
render a piece of service that no government agency 
could render. 

The Christians in China were not slow to see the 
responsibility. First steps towards the formation of 
what later became the National Student Relief Com- 
mittee (N.S.R.C.) were taken in the fall of 1937. The 
place was the board room of the Shanghai Y.M.C.A. in 
the then “Foreign Settlements” which, by a most subtle 
combination of factors, maintained themselves as a 
neutral, “isolated island” and a city of refugee camps 
of all kinds. The time was a few months before the 
assassination of Dr. Herman Liu, the celebrated patriot 
and President of the University of Shanghai and one of 
the prime movers of the whole student relief enterprise. 
With stranded students from North China quietly 
waiting in the dark corridor outside, Kiang Wen-han 
and Dr. Liu’s Committee sent telegrams to the N.I.C.C. 
in America, the British 5.C.M., the W.S.C.F. and 1.8.5. 
in Geneva. And no sooner was that done than the 
preliminary organisation for student relief was set up 
under full steam. This Shanghai Committee was not 
disappointed, and they did not have to disappoint their 
student friends; responses came from abroad most 
promptly and generously, not only then, but all through 
the last ten years. With these funds the National Student 
Relief Committee (N.S.R.C.), under the auspices of the 
National Committees of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
of China, has enabled tens of thousands of students in 
all parts of China to receive, or complete their university 
education, and to keep fit in the process. 
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Varieties of service to students =e 


If, at times, it is hard to know how best to raise 


funds in your universities for student relief in China, it 1s 


probably not any easier at the receiving end to know ~ 
how best to give them out, because the need is always 
much greater than the help the funds at our disposal 
can give. 

The way student relief has been administered by the 
N.S.R.C. has undergone a very remarkable development. 
At first, right upon the outbreak of the war, the most 
acute problem was the large number of stranded students 
who had lost contact with their families in other cities. 
To them temporary housing, food and assistance for 
travelling were the most urgent needs. But it did not 
take long for the N.S.R.C. to find its hands full of requests 
for tuition aid too. In the dislocation of those days many 
students, after travelling all the way to West China 
were penniless to enter their universities. Food and 
housing were also severe problems in the new locations. 

The ten years of the work of the N.S.R.C., however, 
formed a period during which it gradually took upon 
itself responsibilities that have to do with more and 
more aspects of the life and problems of the Chinese 
students. It was soon realised that mere cash transact- 
ions with students were undesirable. After all, the whole 
tuition situation in the universities was something ‘that 
should be looked into by no less a body than the Ministry 
of Education itself. And there were definitely many 
aspects of student relief programme that had been 
clearly neglected, especially projects of a broader, more 
intimate, flexible and educative kind. While the N.S.R.C. 
has continued to give direct monetary help in emergency - 
situations, and especially in some carefully selected 
cases of “international scholarships”, its attention has 
been turned chiefly to the following five categories. 

1. Nutrition. To combat under-nourishment which 
has become very prevalent, “economical cafeterias” 
have been set up to provide students with cheap but 
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nutritious food. It may be new to some readers that 
among the Chinese students there has been such a thing 
as a “certificate of under-nourishment” which entitled 
its holder to a piece of pork (about one cubic inch in 


size) every day, or a bowl of unsweetened, slightly 


bitter soya bean milk, or an egg. 
2. Health. Sickness is a luxury but it plays a heavy 
part in Chinese student life. Because of under-nourish- 


ment the proportion of T.B. students has been rising. 


The two other common ailments are malaria and eye 
troubles. The International Relief Committee of China 
works through the N.S.R.C. in contributing medical 
supplies and hospitalisation and in paying doctors’ fees 
and the salaries of the medical secretaries in the local 
units of the N.S.R.C. 

3. Work projects. An ever larger proportion of the 
total funds of the N.S.R.C. is being used in helping 
students by enlisting them in work projects of various 
kinds. It is always a struggle for the Chinese students 
to fold up their sleeves to do for the first time some 
“dirty job” but few really fail to get over it. During 
school terms but especially in vacations students in groups 
“earn’’ their tuition fees through some gainful employe- 
ment. — 

4. Student service centres. To the war-time Chinese 
student a student service centre often means more 
than what church, cinema, concert, library, soda-fountain 
and ‘‘dates’’ put together means to the American student. 
Established in antiquated houses, temples, caves and in 
buildings erected by the cooperative labour of professors 
and students, these centres often provide the only 


places where recreation, reading, discussion, literary, 


musical and dramatic groups, and other extra-curricular 
activities can be carried on. It is here that new students 
are made to feel at home in their new university commun- 
ity, professors and students meet as friends over a 
cup of boiled water, students burdened with personal 
problems chat confidentially with the sympathetic adviser 
or “Y” student secretary. 
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5. Books and equipment. Owing to the very unfav- 
ourable rate of exchange, libraries lost through eva- 
cuation and bombing can hardly be replaced. Who has 
ever heard of one worn-out copy of the New Testament 
being shared under the flickering oil lamp by the whole 
Bible study group ? Where else has one textbook been 
used by a class of one hundred and fifty, and a two 
thousand volume library used by a student body of 
seven hundred, in which the most “recent” periodicals 
were five years behind time ? All through the years of 
the N.S.R.C.’s work a large number of reference books, 
periodicals, some slide-rules and other pieces of simple 
equipment for science students have been supplied. » 


Flexibility and personal dealing 


After enumerating the five major types of relief 
projects which the N.S.R.C. has undertaken, and is 
still undertaking, in China, it 1s important to point out 
that one very significant character of the work of the 
N.S.R.C. is its complete lack of rigidity, its great flexi- 
bility and adaptability to grasp possible opportunities 
and to meet local needs. It has a high capacity to impro- 
vise in meeting special needs and in using special talents. 
One committee, troubled by the eye-strain from which 
students suffered because of the poor quality of the 
expensive light of the vegetable oil lamps, formed a 
“hight pool”. Each student paid only one-eighth as much 
as he had previously paid for oil and a kerosene pressure 
lamp was rented and hung in a room in which forty 
students could study. To meet the cold of the winter, 
cotton-padded quilts and long gowns are made for rent 
at a nominal rate. When summer comes these are return- 
ed and mosquito nets, made or mended by girl students, 
may be borrowed by a similar. arrangement. When 
hair-cuts are too expensive, a hair-cutting training 
course 1s given and, in two weeks’ time a new generation 
of barbers is ready with all their seriousness and scissors 
and clippers to give their customers a neat, clean 
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and presentable hair-cut at a fraction of the regular 
charge ! 

In closing the description of the work of the N.S.R.C. 
as I personally see it, it may be said that, from its begin- 
nings as an agency to meet an emergency situation, it 
has developed a really comprehensive relief programme, 
the dominant note of its spirit being reconstruction 
and the principle of its activities being education. Under 
the N.S.R.C. students are not treated as “‘cases’’ to be 
checked off by the shortest exit, but as individuals and 
persons in whose entire future not only China and the 
N.5.R.C., but also the community of their sympathetic 
friends throughout the world, and indeed God Himself, 
have a deep concern and a stake. A student who comes 
to the N.S.R.C. in any of its local committees is not 
merely a hungry human being to be fed, or a cold body 
to be clad, or an intellectual aristocrat whose aloofness 
even the emergency of our war of resistance should not 
desecrate and whose privilege as a “scholar”? even the 
struggle for national existence must not disturb. No, he 
is a child of God, no more and no less, who, in accordance 
with the degree of his self-consciousness as such, is to 
realise himself in community with others, through coop- 
erative and social undertakings. 


Notable results 


What is the significance of the work ? 

Firstly, and obviously, the significant thing is that 
tens of thousands of university students in China have 
been enabled to continue their education. University 
students form only 1/10,000 of the Chinese population. 
They are so precious to China that even at the time of 
the Sino-Japanese war they were asked not to join the 
armed forces but to go on studying so as to serve the 
country in the period of reconstruction. The student 
relief programme has contributed enormously, apart 


from other things, in preserving the leadership strength 


for New China. 
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Secondly, the student relief programme has been an 
object lesson to Chinese society by demonstrating a 
positive and constructive path for “charity”. In old 
China people still tend to think of “charity” in terms of 
repairing roads and bridges as a means to accumulate 
personal merit. Instead of doing much to help people 
stand on their own feet while they are still alive, the 
charitable rich think in their feudalistic minds that the 
best deed of benevolence is to provide poor widows 
with coffins to bury their deceased husbands or children. 
Our student relief programme has lifted their vision 
as nothing else has. ‘They come to realise that there is 
a kind of public service which has far greater long-range 
positive value. It is to help people live more abundantly, 
and not merely to help them die less meagrely. It is very © 
encouraging to note that an increasing amount of funds 
for student relief is coming each year from Chinese sources 
in spite of currency difficulties. 

Thirdly, what a powerful instrument the N.S.R.C. 
has been in fostering in the minds of Chinese students 
the dignity and the positive place of manual labour! 
The bombardment of the university sites by enemy 
planes with the subsequent long march of the professors 
and students shook the foundation of what the Chinese 
students today themselves call the “ivory pagoda”’ in 
which the “scholars” of old Cathay had lived and medi- 
tated and grown sentimental and died for many centuries. 
And the work of the N.5.R.C. has further pulled down 
the pagoda’s crumbling walls! The roar of the guns 
drove the students into villages and towns, huts and 
caves, fields and streets. Through their own hunger 
and suffering they have discovered their fellow-coun- 
trymen for the first time. Their pride melts away, their 
humility opens their minds to learn, their shame calls 
them to identify themselves with the suffering and aspir- 
ation of the common men and women, and many 
— professors as well as students — frankly confess that — 
they have to revise their ideas about their own country 
and about their own people. 
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Fourthly, the programme has brought China very 
close to the world’s student community, and the students 
of the world very close to the heart of the Chinese students. 
If it is hard to raise money for China, it is also hard, 
sometimes, for a Chinese student to receive and spend 
the money. He has no right to do so and he is quite 
aware of it. According to the ancient teaching of Mencius, 
a scholar is rather to starve himself to death than to 
eat any food that has been thrown at him. But the spirit 
in which the funds have been raised among students 
and friends abroad, and the way they are handled, are 
such an expression of genuine goodwill and love that 
the Chinese students enter into the family of the world 
of students completely humbled and disarmed of suspicion 
and with sincere gratitude. 

As a token of the Chinese students’ desire to aflirm 
their solidarity with students elsewhere, a sum of money 
is raised every year by them — a very small sum, but not 
gathered without hardship — as a gift to the other 
suffering students of the world. 

Fifthly, although the student relief programme is 


administered in China without any discrimination of 


religion, sex and politics, yet the very fact that Christians 
have given the most active support and painstaking 
leadership to the work means for the Christians that 
there is in the whole enterprise a most significant oppor- 
tunity for student evangelism. Locally, it is adminis- 
tered through the voluntary service of student Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. secretaries who maintain as close personal 
contact with students as possible. Student centres are 
generally used for religious activities and Church leaders 
invariably play an important part in the programme. 
That evangelistic opportunities are open as much as 
Christians are able to recognise and use them has been 
amply substantiated by the experiences of the last ten 
years. For the Chinese students these have been years 
of highly accelerated spiritual reorientation. If the 
Church should miss this opportunity the entire strength 
and place of the Christian Church in China in the next 
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few decades will be affected. Let the whole Federation 
pray with the Chinese S.C.M. that, as the Chinese students 
in these years quit their “ivory pagoda” and discard 
the old feudal fetters, their search for reality may finally 
lead them to Christ. Signs are plenty that this prayer will 
be answered as it is asked, but it is for us to strengthen the 
work and personnel today so as to provide the human and 
material instruments for the working of the Holy Spirit. 


A continuing challenge 


Finally a word about today. The return of 90,000 
students to original campuses after a trek of 1,500 miles 
from West China involved adventure for some and 
tragedy for others. It was good to be back even though 
buildings were wrecked and equipment gone, even though 
over-crowdedness, starvation diet, meagre clothing and 
the threat of T.B. are still the lot of the hard-pressed 
students. Owing to the present war situation student 
relief needs have not decreased, but have rather increased. 
All the types of work described above and many others 
which have not been mentioned are still being carried 
on and need to be enlarged. 

Once more let us remind ourselves that for China 
the Second World War began not with Pearl Harbor in 
1949, but with Marco Polo Bridge in 1937. And even 
V. J. Day in 1945 has not ushered in the long-expected 
period of reconstruction, as the civil war is still raging. 
In spite of their hard conditions nothing seems to be 
able to crush the high expectation of the Chinese students, 
or to lower their morale — unless they should be made 
to feel that, now, their fellow-students in other lands 
who have become real to them through these years are 
no longer with them. 

And for Christians, there is a much greater stake in 
the whole situation, the spiritual stake. Can our faith 
afford not to express itself in deeds of love, and can love 
afford to be blind to the opportunity of giving a cup 
of cold water to these brethren in China for the good of 
whom also Christ gave even Himself ? 
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When, just after my ordination in 1942, I planned 
to settle down to a few years of quiet research, in the 
hope of becoming one day one of those learned Uppsala 
Doctors of Divinity, the invitation to join the Geneva 
staff of the then European Student Relief Fund seemed 
to me quite preposterous. Now, looking back upon the 
period spent in Geneva and in various parts of the 
European continent, I have no Doctor’s degree and shall. 
probably never manage to get one. But quite personally 
I feel that the insight into human suffering, the unity 
of action and ideals, and the fellowship of common hopes 
as well as of frustrations, which I shared with students 
of the most divergent creeds and backgrounds was far 
more worth than the perusal of a great many books. 
And I am sure all my colleagues of the Geneva staff and 
of many cooperating committees would be willing to 
agree with me on that point. 

Of course, there was plenty of plain sordid routine 
work in W.S.R. as well as anywhere else. Of course there 
was occasional tension between members of committees 
and between various organisations engaged in the work. 
It would be false to pretend that opinions did not clash 
on several points as to what should come first and what 
should come second. But the occasions were surprisingly 
frequent when all concerned reached the same conclusions, 
even from their different angles of approach, because 
they all agreed about the common goal. 

Readers of The Student World will have been warned 
many times against the tendency, notable in many walks 
of academic life, towards isolation in closed circles. The 
mentality of the small cosy clique certainly did not 
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disappear during the war years. On the ‘contrary, I 
think it increased in certain quarters. From that clique 
perspective, the cooperation achieved within the frame- 
work of I.S.S. and W.S.R. must have appeared either 


a miracle, or else just a great make-believe. 
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The craving for contact 


_ And still, the most striking discovery made by those 
who were active in W.S.R., was to find how students. 
throughout the world experienced a sense of community, 
a eraving for contact and close cooperation. Naturally, 
this need would express itself more strongly among 
students behind barbed wire, or in occupied countries. 
But even in more normal countries and conditions, 
the war-time lack of personal contact and fellowship 
with students of other lands was acutely felt by most 
students. What a red-letter day it would be in old 
13 Rue Calvin, when a document or personal letter from 
outside Festung Europa managed somehow to slip through 
U-boat barriers and innumerable censorships! Every 
_ such letter breathed the same desire for renewed contact. 
If this was the feeling in neutral and comfortable Geneva, 
how much more strongly would it not appear in a prison- 
camp, or among students of the underground universities — 
of Holland, France, or Poland, or in the evacuated cave- 
universities of China ! “i 

Standing out as blazing high-lights amidst the toil 
and struggle of those days, were the precious occasions 
when individuals could meet after many years of separa-_ 
tion and isolation to discuss common aims and ideals. 
[ happened to be present when the war-time general 
secretary of 1.5.5. and W.S.R., André de Blonay, met 
Robert Mackie in a secluded spot outside Stockholm 
in March 1943. This was their first encounter since 
June 1940. The former had travelled across bomb- 
shattered Germany and the latter across the Atlantic 
Ocean, swarming as it was with packs of U-boats, and 
then by plane to Sweden, and now they were able to 
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spend three days together to discuss vital problems a 
{ related to the future of W.S.R. It was amazing to discover a 
how closely they agreed on many essential points and how a 
parallel had been their thinking throughout the years 

of separation. It was as if they just resumed talks oe 
broken off the day before ! a 


A few months later, I paid a visit to a newly-erected 
prison-camp in the East of Germany. There were about 
forty American university students gathered to meet 
me. They were still going through the tough struggle 
of adjusting themselves to this new kind of life, so diffe- 
rent from the “American Way’. Their Red Cross parcels a 
had only just begun to come through, and their material = 
needs were countless. After telling me of all the things 
they required in order to get an educational programme 
going in the camp, they ended up by saying : “No matter 
what you might be able to send us, whether little or much, 
what really counts is this personal contact. Even if ge 
you cannot help us at all, the important thing is that ; 
your people come back to visit us as often as possible. 
This place does not seem quite such a hell as long as 
somebody from the outside can visit us like this.’ . 

I remember our first direct contacts with the liberated 
students of France, Belgium and Holland. Standing 
amidst the shattered remnants of the old university of 
Caen, we asked the students what should be our first 
bucket of help to be poured into this ocean of needs. 
The immediate reply was: “Send us student papers 4 
from abroad, send us documents telling about the condi- ae 
tions of students in other countries. Help us to contact 
fellow students abroad, from whom we have been cut 
off during all these years !” 

A first and tangible opportunity of that kind was . 
offered to some of them about six months later, when 
the first post-war conference of the I.S.5. gathered in the 
student rehabilitation centre of Combloux in July 1945. 
That was a grand experience but a difficult one too. | 
Many delegates had great trouble in understanding the a5 
language spoken by their fellow-delegates. This was 3 
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not so much a linguistic difficulty as one of ideas and 
conceptions. Their war-time experiences were so different 
and their mental development had been so divergent, 
that there was no common terminology. Those were 
the days in which everyone would become confused 
and much time would be lost, simply because the different 
shades of meaning underlying such words as democracy, 
freedom, etc. had not even begun to be defined. In this 
confusion, there would inevitably come forward some 
students who misunderstood the aims of I.5.S. and tried 
to use it as a means towards their own political ends. 
This, of course, is not new in the history of international 
student organisations. But at Combloux, the desire 
to find out our common objectives and the need to start 
rebuilding university life were felt so strongly that the 
end of the conference showed an encouraging degree of 
fellowship and agreement on most vital points. 


The difficulties of readjustment 


During the years immediately following the war, we 
did not only have to face the stark staring needs for 
basic material assistance, although these continued to 
engage a good deal of our attention. We also encountered 
a desperate search for something firm to build on, notably 
among many students who were trying to grope their 
way out of the moral chaos of the war. A large number 
of the students received at the Chalet des Etudiants at 
Combloux were passing through struggles of this kind. 
During their dramatic years in the underground they 
had come to believe that their country would come out 
purged and revitalized from the struggle for freedom. 
They firmly hoped that their participation in the struggle 
would be a significant contribution to the moral and 
political rehabilitation of their country. After liberation, 
however, they found that politics were again being run 
according to pre-war patterns. The unity experienced 
in the resistance movement was lost in the petty squabbles 
of prestige and influence which were rampant among the 
leaders of the day. To many students, all this caused 
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an acute deception bordering upon neurosis. 1 remember 
an evening at Combloux, when the French students 
recalled the memories of their underground activities by 
reciting a series of extremely suggestive verses written 
by maquis poets. One of the poems was accompanied 
by the rythmical stamping of top-boots and the charac- 
teristic staccato strains of an $.S. marching song, cleverly 
performed in an adjoining room. The effect was so start- 
ling that an immediate decision was made never to repeat 
this kind of programme. Some of the girls present 
were so completely swept away by the atmosphere 
that they broke down in fits of almost hysterical crying. 
The air was tense with a mixture of terror re-created, 
together with nostalgia for the maquis days of unique 
fellowship, coupled with a kind of despairing sense of 
frustration about the future. There was nothing strong 
and constructive in this reaction, but only a kind of 
weary nostalgia for the days in which one could still 
hope that. the future would be definitely better. 

There was a boy at Combloux, gay and witty in day- 
time, of whom it was said that he hardly ever could sleep 
at night. During the war, he had been ordered by his 
resistance unit to shoot a prominent occupation officer. 
For some tactical reason or other, he was further strictly 
forbidden to give himself up after the act. Thus, he was 
forced to remain in hiding, in spite of the knowledge 
that many of his countrymen, perhaps some of his per- 
sonal friends were to be shot as hostages on account of 
his act. It is obvious that many young people with 
that kind of experience could not merely be helped 
with food and shelter and pleasant comradeship. But | 
venture to believe that some of the rehabilitation centres 
set up by W.S.R. after the war provided untold oppor- 
tunities for students to help their fellows to rediscover 
their soul and to find their place in the bewildering 
future facing them as they came out from underground. 

If such readjustement was difficult for students of 
liberated countries, how much harder would it not be 
for their colleagues of Poland, Yugoslavia, and many 
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other such countries, who went through an equally bitter 
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fight for freedom during the war, only perhaps to land 
up in a camp for Displaced Persons. There I would meet 
them during frequent visits in the course of 1946, stranded 
as they were without a country they would call their 
own and without much hope of ever being allowed to 
continue their careers in an atmosphere of minimum 


security and self-respect. True enough, there were 


many loafers in D.P. camps, and many others whose 
political records were more or less sinister. But still I 
feel that the small relief we gave to D.P. students, 
with miserably inadequate resources, was one of the 
most important jobs we were ever asked to undertake. 
There it was not so much a question of relieving basic 
material needs as a burning problem of helping to save 
some young people’s self-respect and general health of 
mind and soul. 


Fighting against discrimination 


It would carry me too far to go into the problems 
of a similar kind which I came across among the crippled 
and underfed students of defeated nazi Germany. Poli- 
tical considerations and views on “relative priority” 
had almost led some elements within I.S.S. and W.S.R. 
to give up the fundamental principle of non-discrimination 
in the matter of relief to German students. True enough, 
all were unanimous in urging that intellectual relief 
should be given without delay, but the situation was 
such that it would have seemed rather cynical to wish 
to “re-educate” people living under such miserable 
conditions. All true supporters of I.S.S. and W.S.R. 
must be grateful to know that the issue did not remain 
pending so long as to cut the unbroken tradition of 
non-discriminating relief, based on comparative need 
alone, such as it has been championed by both organisa- 
tions ever since they were first set in action. 

_ In those days, when the German issue was most hotly 
discussed, the W.S.C.F. could very well have broken 
its relationship with W.S.R. and set up its own relief 
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machinery to work in Germany in accordance with 
the conscience of the majority of its members. However, Re 
it preferred to stay within W.S.R., and through its firm a 
stand and untiring efforts it brought the general student = 
opinion round to its views, thereby perhaps saving the ‘a 
soul of W.S.R. This alone, I think, goes far enough a 
to prove the value and necessity of Christian participation “4 
— in ventures hke W.S.R. and LS.S. pe 
; But Christian students should not be content to lend s 
their support to this kind of “‘non-confessional’’ student orn 
activities merely in order to safeguard certain basic jai 
ethical principles in the work. They should participate Ke 
wholeheartedly and without reserve, with the firm con- 

viction that this is one of their obvious duties and privi- 
__leges, and that this is another opportunity of giving 
expression to their Christian ideals, just as well as in 2 
any other “secular”? sphere of everyday life. Christian 
students are giving considerable thought nowadays to 
the problems of how to live an integrated Christian life, 
how to become Christian doctors, lawyers, scientists, 43 
politicians, etc. Perhaps some of them tend just slightly = 
to overlook the equal importance of being Christian ie 
students as well, of giving witness to their faith and ideals Ber 
in their actual everyday life as university students. 
Wholehearted participation in activities such as that of 
1.S.S. and W.S.R. should provide them with magnificent = 
opportunities for doing that very thing. \ ae 
The past years of international student cooperation 
have shown that the need for contact and common 
action exists. Students consciously need the help of 
their fellow-students for the rehabilitation of their - 
bodies as well as of their souls. Such help has been given ; 
more intensively thanks to the joint action of W.S.R. 
Nobody has ever prevented, or even discouraged, a specific 
Christian contribution within this framework. On the 
contrary, it has been welcomed and highly appreciated. 
I wish that could stand out as a magnificent challenge 
to Christian students around the world, even during the 
difficult years ahead. 
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Pioneering in South East Asia’ 


Matcotm ADISESHIAH 


In the spring of 1947, W.S.R. sent me out to visit, 
survey and develop the university relief plans in S.E. 
Asia, and after three months of travel and work in Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Siam, Viet-Nam, Burma and Jndia, I 
attended the first Asian I.S.5.-W.S.R. Conference in 
Madras, India. This Asian conference of students and 
professors engaged in studying carefully W.S.R. principles 
and programmes, in strengthening the structure and 
basis of the relief committees that had been formed in 
every country, in coordinating the relief needs, resources 
and programmes and as a result asked W.S.R. to create 
a third region of relief action — in addition to Europe 


and China. 


“We are not forgotten” 


W.5.R. has occupied a unique position in the univer- 
sities of the countries of S.E. Asia. Almost with the libe- 
ration of Burma, W.S.R. help entered the country with the 
visit of Miss Ehzabeth Pothan. “We cannot forget that you 
were the first outside help and agency that came to us, 
reminding us that we are not forgotten’’, said the Burmese 
university teachers and students to our delegates. And 
that is true for Indonesia, Viet-Nam, Siam, Malaya and 
India also. In face of the terrible needs that university 
students and professors face as a result of famine, floods, 


+ This article appeared in the W.S.R. News Letter of June 1948, while 
Dr. Adiseshiah was on the staff of I.S.S. and W.S.R. 
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half-starvation, wars, occupation and isolation, W.S.R. 
is not only the first but almost the only world relief 
organisation operating in those countries. In Europe 
there are countless relief organisations at work for the 
community and even among students. American relief 
agencies, British relief societies, Danish and Swedish Red 
Cross, Don Suisse and various religious relief organisa- 
tions have a big and expanding relief programme in 
countries where student needs are equally great. W.S.R., 
specialising in relief to the universities in those countries, 
is one among many of the great relief agencies. In South 
East Asia, however, it is the only one. Hence the gifts 
of W.5.R. to these countries have produced results out 
of all proportion to the amount involved. In Viet-Nam, 
there is no other world agency meeting the dire needs 
of the people. “You have come all the way from Geneva 
to help us. This is the first effort of constructive help 
from the outside we have received’’, said the Viet-Nam 
students to me. 

W.5S.R. in Asia is today a means whereby students 
and teachers are encouraged to do what little they can 
to help relieve not only the normal university needs but 
the emergency situations which appear with such mono- 
tonous regularity. In India, the ongoing programme of 
university relief to which W.S.R. gives support includes 
student cooperative hostels to meet the results of over- 
crowding, student health centres, student cooperative 
stores, and rural university institutes and libraries. In 
Malaya and Burma W.S.R. is assisting in setting up 
student centres, supplying students and teachers with 
books, and instituting a system of loan scholarships. 
But in two large areas the relief situation changed 
suddenly. 

In East Pakistan, terrible floods wiped out educa- 
tional life and institutions in twelve districts. Again, 
August 15th, Independence Day, and the subsequent 
months saw a movement of six million people between 
North India and West Pakistan — under conditions of 
rioting, panic and fear. 60.000 students and teachers 
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- who had crossed into India were without clothes, homes 


and any means whatsoever. Conditions in Pakistan were 
similar. In the midst of this appalling situation, the 
Indian I.S.S. Committee began an immediate vigorous 
all-India compaign, collecting blankets, clothes, food 
and books for the refugee students, set up schools, 
libraries and university centres in the refugee camp, 
and in the course of six months carried out a survey of 
the needs and conditions of university refugees. The 
W.S.R.gift of 2000 dollars acted as a spur to the committee 
in initiating this vast movement of self-help. 

In Indonesia, when hostilities broke out, the I.S.S. 
Committee took on in addition to its normal programme 
of student assistance, a medical relief scheme, supplying 
students and teachers in isolated university centres, with 
the medicines they so urgently needed. W.S.R. help 
went out to them in the form of medicines. W.5S.R. has 
become a means of helping Asian universities meet today 
whatever calamitous situation they face. 


New windows opened 


- Finally W.S.R. has opened up for Asia a whole series 
of new relationships and windows to the outside world. 
The message of the Indonesian and Viet-Nam universities 
to the universities of the world with which they are 
today so closely linked through W.S.R. is of momentous 
significance: “Tell students and professors in Europe 
and America’, they said, ‘that their help to us in our 


hour of need, that their contact, messages and sympathy, 


have brought home to us our responsibility as univer- 
sity men and women. In the dark days we are going 
through, we have been tempted to close down our uni- 
versities and throw all our forces into our fight for free- 
dom. But you have helped us to see where our respon- 
sibility as university members lies. We shall always 
keep our universities open”. It is a humbling thought 
that through W.S.R., through the small gifts and many 
messages we send out to them, we are taking on such 
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spiritual and intellectual responsibilities — that W.S.R. 
is in some ways a means of saving the minds and souls 
of the leaders of many nations. 

Some of the facts of university needs that have come 
to light are not new: that in the Asian universities, the 
incidence of T.B. is quoted at 18 % ; that students and 
teachers have very few of the amenities of life, that 
their food and living conditions and their university 


equipment are far below normal. Some new factors have 


entered into this scene. The rapid expansion of univer- 
sities in Asia — an essential condition for the establish- 
ment of democratic societies in those countries =the 


after-effects of war and Japanese occupation in Siam, 


Burma, Malaya and the Philippines, the continuing war 
in China, Viet-Nam and Indonesia, and the poor material 
situation of universities in India and Pakistan alongside 
of the emergencies created by division, floods and famine 
are new factors. 

W.S.R. has become part of this new world, the new world 
where Asia is not simply an extension of Europe, “far 
away’, exploited and down-trodden, the land of tigers 
and snakes, and fakirs. Asia has today come into its own 


and is a full and real part of World Student Relief and 


I.S.S., making them really world university organisa- 
tions. 


Giving in the Name of Christ 


Harry G. GoodyKoontTz 


1 write this article with some hesitation, for it is not 
a subject of my own choosing, and [ shall perforce be 
somewhat negative on this particular subject. The editor 
of The Student World, however, asked me to write this 
article because he knew that I represent a large segment 
of opinion in the Student Christian Movement of the 
United States of America. What follows is strictly my 
own opinion, but is not unrepresentative of the opinion 
of many others. 

Axiomatic is the assumption that wherever there is 
human need, Christians must give to alleviate that need. 
If students and professors are in need, then Christians 
must give to meet their needs. And as Christian givers, 
they cannot inquire of the needy, “To what church do 
you belong ?” It is sufficient for the Christian to know 
that a man is in need of help ; the very nature of Chris- 
tianity compels him to give help to that needy man 
regardless of his status. As Christians, there are no 
qualifications of race, colour, creed, nationality or poli- 
tical acceptability which must be met before we can 
render aid to needy. The one essential is need. 

Few Christians would differ with the above paragraph. 
But Christians do differ as to the best method of meeting 
human need. There are Christians, of whom I am one, 
who believe that the best method of meeting human 
need is for the Church to meet that need. In the case 
of need among students and professors, the Church and 
its allied student Christian movements should boldly 
give, in the name of Christ, through church agencies, to 
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the needy students and professors of the world. This 
would mean for Americans, presumably, that Church 
World Service should have a department of Student 
Relief, through which Christian students should channel 
their gifts for student relief. 


Giving through the Church 


Each year that passes convinces me more firmly of 
the wisdom of Christians giving the vast majority of 
their gifts for church and charity directly through the 
Church. I should say that at least 90 % of all a Chris- 
tian gives should go through the treasurer of his church. 
Of necessity, the world being what it is, there will be 
certain calls upon one’s generosity that cannot be met 
by a gift to the church treasury. Yet, I believe, most 
gifts to charity can and should be made to the church, 
ear-marked for the charity to which one desires to 
give. 

It is reasonably certain that from 80 % to 95 % of 
all the money given to charity in many an American town 
comes from church people. Yet the pagans, the outsiders, 
the other half of the community, have no idea that the 
church people are bearing the burden, that all of the 
giving, practically, is by church people who give prima- 
rily because of something they have received or learned 
in the church. 

It is, in short, my conviction that the Church lost 
a great deal when it allowed the support of charity to 
be taken over by “charity agencies’’, and, later, by the 
State. Theoretically of course this is Just one additional 
proof of the leavening influence of Christianity — “By 
the influence of the spirit of Christianity, government 
now takes care of the poor and needy’. True enough. 
But at the same time, the process of secularisation or 
paganisation goes on rapidly. From one point of view, 
the Church has leavened society with Christian prin- 
ciples, but from another, and I believe more realistic 
point of view, society has become more secular, and the 
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Church has been pushed further and further into the — 


background. It is true that Christianity is not a religion 


of the clergy alone. It is true that Christianity must — 


be lived daily and not merely on Sunday. It is true 
that Christian principles must permeate all of life. Yet, 
I fear, what has actually taken place in this matter of 
charity (hospitals, orphanages, etc.) is that the Church 
has been relegated to obscurity, until, to the masses of 
people, it appears to be irrelevant to human need. Yet 
actually it is the church people who give most of the 
money that is given to charity. And, for that matter, 
it is church people who also pay a major share of the 
taxes... 


The danger of secularisation 


Let me be more specific. W.S.S.F., the American 
Student Relief agency, was established primarily by the 
Student Y.M.C.A. and Student Y.W.C.A. It has always 
been somewhat under the aegis of the Student Christian 
Movement. Most if not all of its leaders have been 
convinced Christians. Its present Executive Secretary 1s 
a fine, stalwart Christian. On most American campuses 
the chief givers are Christian students and professors. 
The leadership of most of the more successful campus 
drives comes from young men and young women who 
received their motivation from their Christianity. Yet 
Christianity and Church get little, if any, credit for what 
W.5.S.F. is or does. W.5S.S.F. boasts of its support by 


-N.S.A. — the National Association of Students — a 


secular “student government” organisation, but it says 
precious little about its support from the United Student 
Christian Council. All of the ballyhooed new support by 
N.S.A. meant approximately a ten percent increase in 
receipts by W.5S.S.F. in the past school year, despite the 
fact that many churches were receiving larger increases. 

It is perfectly true that Christians as individuals 
should never seek credit for their gifts. But I believe the 
Church should receive credit in the eyes of the world 
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for being the main support of all relief enterprises, for 
it is just that. The present relief set-up tends to conceal 
rather than to reveal the vital and predominant place 
Christian motives and Christian people have in the 
total relief enterprise. 


A valid form of evangelism 


It is, therefore, my conviction that Christian students 
and professors can best give for student relief through 
specifically church channels. A relief department of the 
Federation, or of the World Council, or of Church World 
Service, would meet this qualification. Church World 
Service money, for instance, is clearly understood to be 
a gift from church people to people in need. Church 
World Service gifts are distributed by Christians ‘“‘in 


the name of Christ”. Hence Church World Service is 


a valid form of evangelism. Our reason for giving to 
meet human need is not merely that we see and sympa- 
thise with that need, but primarily, it is that the love of 
Christ is moving in us to lead us to desire to help our 
brother in need. To Christ and not to human charity, 
or to human benevolence goes the credit for the deed. 
But if the credit really belongs to Christ, why should 
we not frankly say of all our gifts, “In the name of Christ, 
we share with you”... 

Of course there is the danger that Church World 
Service methods will create a crop of European “rice 
Christians”. One heard rumors of such instances this 
summer. Yet on the whole, this danger is far less than 
the opposite danger, namely, of allowing relief to be 
carried on without mention of the fundamental reason 
for our giving. As a member of a relief conference said 
to me last summer. ‘‘Those who have faith can understand 
human need so much more deeply’. We Christian stu- 
dents and professors have that faith which should compel 
and enable us to understand human need and to strive 
to meet that need. But to Christ and His Church be 


given the glory... 
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Striking a balance 


This summer I had the privilege of attending at 
Combloux, France, a week-end meeting of the General 
Assembly of International Student Service, and also 
a meeting of the Executive Committee of World Student 
Relief. [ went to Combloux a bit sceptical about the 
value of relief not under Christian auspices. My basic 
conviction, as should be clear by now, is that the best 
form of relief is that which is done openly in the name 
of Christ by the Body of Christ. At the same time, 
given the world as it is today, we have to support the 
Community Chest and the Red Cross. Likewise, given 
the world as it is today, it seems necessary not only to 
give to church relief agencies but also to secular relief 
agencies such as World Student Service Fund, Interna- 
tional Student Service, World Student Relief. My days 
at Combloux convinced me that only the grace of God 
and the genius of certain leaders has held together the 
Student Relief Work of the world. 

The exceedingly practical reasons why I feel we should 
continue to give support to the secular student relief 
organisations, despite my theological convictions which 
lead in the opposite direction, are: 1. There has been 
cooperation in the field of student relief, instead of compe- 
tition. There easily might have been Roman Catholic 
Student Relief, Jewish Student Relief, Protestant Student 
Relief, Communist Student Relief, Secular Student 
Relief. Instead, World Student Relief encompasses all 
these interests and makes a united and therefore much 
stronger attack upon human need at the university 
level. 2. This cooperation makes it possible for Christian 
students to give to students in need “behind the iron 
curtain” — at least as far East as the borders of Russia, 
and for Christian relief workers to witness unofficially 
and informally for Christ in all parts of the world... 
3. The need is so great that all sources and channels of 
relief together cannot adequately meet it. 4. Strong 
W.5S.C.F. leaders are right at the center of the Student 
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Relief picture, and with W.S.R. and W.S.C.F. having 
| adjoining offices and “interlocking directorates”, the 

so-called “secular” relief program is far more Christian __ . 

im spirit, and in personnel than it appears to be on paper. SS 


- 

E As long as these conditions continue, I can conscientia est 

: _ say, “By all means do support the World’s Student = —~— — 

_ Service Fund, International Student Service, and World 

Student Relief”. Even as I add, “Let the main channel \ oad 

| of your giving be through the Church”. ae 
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“In his face divine compassion visibly appeared.” 

This was said of Jesus and it is the key to human rela- 


tions. Real concern for the welfare of individual persons 
is the motive power behind the humanitarian enterprize 
for relief and reconstruction. 


What Jesus taught 


A “certain” man went down from Jerusalem and 
fell among thieves. They stripped him and left him oy 
half dead. The Samaritan came that way and had © S 
compassion on him. He arranged for his care at the 
inn and when he left he told the innkeeper to provide 
what was needed and he would be recompensed in full. 
Apparently the point of the whole story is to make 
clear that the only reason for the action of the Samaritan — 
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was his human response to a fellow human being in need. 
This kind of genuine response Jesus seems to designate 
as the proper human relationship growing out of the 
common parenthood of God who cares for all. 

__ Ligh vogard for the welfare of each individual person 
is the basic ethical insight of high religion and the founda- 
tion of the conception of democracy as well as the basis 
of all democratic institutions. The soundness of all 
institutions is judged by what they do to the people 
who live under them. Our objection to any totalitarian 
system is that it places something else before the welfare 
of people. To maintain a sensitive response to the 
needs of people is the great religious and educational 
task of ovr period in history. This is the Christian 
message for human relations for today and every day. 
We can and must preach it by precept and example. 


Decade aman diols Student Relwef 


At this point the humanitarian work of W.S.R. not 
only feeds the hungry, clothes the naked and heals the 
sick but because it does this work without discrimina- 
tion it testifies to the worth and dignity and sacredness 
of persons. The fact that university persons are selected 
is an entirely arbitrary device for division of labor. 
Any departure from the purity of the humanitarian 
principle in rehef tends to weaken the majesty of the 
conception and the power of the testimony that ‘‘a 
man’s a man for a’ that”. Jesus made it universal even 
to the inclusion of enemies. “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him. If he is athirst give him to drink.” 

It should be known, and undoubtedly is known, that 
those who bear the name of Christ and are members of 
Mis Church are participants in the humanitarian relief 
enterprize. But even this is of secondary importance. 
The thing of first importance is to witness to the existence 
of a sense of brotherhood in the world. In this the 
Church no doubt stands in first place, and it should. 
The Church stands on brotherhood. To have secular 
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organizations make common cause with religious groups 
in the humanitarian relief enterprize does not secularize 
the enterprize, it rather sanctifies the added impetus of 
the secular groups in the humanitarian service. If it 
seems to deny the Church exclusive credit, it should be 
pointed out that to seek-credit is not a proper concern 
of the Church or any other humanitarian service. 
Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert used to tell his classes : 
“you can do anything in the world if you don’t care 
who gets the credit.” W.S.R. aspires to gather in to 
one great magnanimous effort all students and professors 
who find it in their hearts to help a brother student in 
need. 

The issues of race and nation and politics stand in 
the same relationship. To select any one group and 
exclude another is to do violence to the humanity of 
those excluded. This is sin. Such exclusiveness leads 
to mutual destruction. If some groups believe in using 
food and clothing and study opportunities as a political 
weapon, then the best way to register disagreement is to 
act always upon the humanitarian principle. Nothing 
can be more significant in our strife-ridden world. 

Humanitarian relief elevates the dignity of every man 
and testifies to the fact that the most unworthy is the 
man for whom Christ died. A cup of cold water given 
in a genuine heart-felt response to human need is a 
gesture in the cause of Christ under whatever name or 


sign. 


‘Neutral Collaboration: Its Value and Limits 
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The recovery of values 


The centuries in which nations went to war because 
of religious controversies seem to our modern mind 
very dark ages. And yet, we have to recognize that 
they represent at least one important value. Truth, 
religious truth, was considered as essential as any vital 
interest of a national character, to the point of accepting 
the risk of warfare. Even though this method of settling 
religious disputes was extremely unfitting, the greatness 
of this extraordinary religious preoccupation remains. 


Compared with those “dark ages’, the nineteenth 


century with its treasures of enlightenment and scientific 
progress cuts an extremely poor figure. Scarcely anybody 
cared about truth, and people who worried about religious 
values were laughed at, as being entirely out of date. 
The ideological neutrality which then took root, a certain 
kind of “inter-confessional’’, or better ‘‘Sundenomination- 
al’, common basis which was to eliminate the inter- 
ference of clearly defined religious convictions, the 
thesis that constructive work can only be assured if 
everybody puts aside his own personal views on religious 
issues, capable only of creating useless division — such 
is the sad heritage of our grandfathers’ time. 

The war of 1914-1918 badly shook the conviction of 
the natural perfectibility of a mankind freed from ideo- 
logical interference. The younger generation especially 
was convinced that something must be fundamentally 
wrong with the whole orientation of cultural, social and 
civic life. Not only did most of the religious denomina- | 
tions give evidence of a movement for internal renewal, 
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but the world itself showed signs of a new interest in 
solutions based upon religious values. People with 
ideological convictions, whose vision of the world and 
its events had proved more adequate than the childish 
optimism of the believers in the automatic progress of 
humanity and in a purely rational interpretation of life, 
were once more accepted, their message listened to and 
appreciated. 


Positive neutrality 


International Student Service (I.S.S.) was born at 


this turning point of World-war I and the first post-war 
years, as the most valuable and lasting expression of 
this very change in the university field. There is little 
doubt that its birth within a religious movement — the 
World’s Student Christian Federation — left to ILS.S. 
a happy heritage, a kind of “predestination” for what 
was to be its future development, even after it became 
fully autonomous. Even its separation from W.S.C.F. was 
caused to a great extent by the sincere desire to secure 
the full cooperation of people of other religious and ideo- 
logical convictions (Jews, Catholics, Mohammedansg, etc.), 
on the understanding that they should cooperate preci- 
sely as Jews, Catholics, Mohammedans, ete. 

Much has been written about the “positive neutrality” 
of which I.S.5. has been the most outstanding repre- 
sentative in the university field. It must be recognized 
that many special factors have been extremely helpful 
for 1.8.5. in this sense: the strong personal religious 
convictions of its first leaders; its limitation to the 
university field, where the breakdown of the purely 
“intellectualist”’ attitude has been especially notorious ; 
the integration of the I.$.S. idea in work of post-war 
relief, which had then a much more spiritual back- 
ground and bearing than after World-war II. All these 
factors facilitated the great success which I.5.S. expe- 
rienced in its attempt to bring together professors and 
students of different religious backgrounds. 
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The resistance mentality 


The last war and the present post-war reconstruction 
work mark a definite step back in this respect, even 
though in the war itself ideological aspects played a 
much more important role than in that of 1914. We 
are still much too close to these events to attempt an 
objective study of certain ideological implications of the 
last ten years. Those who one day will be called upon 
to write the spiritual history of our times, will undoubt- 
edly stress the vital influence of the “resistance” move- 
ment in the various countries taken over by the nazis, 
including to a certain extent Germany herself. Something 
like a “resistance mentality” has been created, which 
had its reason and value for the underground movement 
during the occupation and the war, but which tends 
to be carried on into the time of normal reconstruction, 
even with certain pretentions of absolute value. 

Nothing was more natural than the unity created by 
passive resistance and suffering in a concentration camp, 
over and above all differences of religious background. 
Christians and Jews, liberals and communists were all 
victims of the same nazi system and in their concrete 
situation brothers in the closest sense of the word. 
It is also very understandable that those who have lived 
through the horror of concentration camps and have 
worked splendidly together in the underground move- 
ment continue to hope that the brotherhood created 
in common suffering and resistance may be preserved 
for happier days and more active cooperation. To some 
extent, this is a hope we must all share. Certain attitudes 
of fraternal charity and mutual understanding, for 
example between Protestants and Catholics, should 
never be forgotten and never be abandoned again. 
But a personal attitude towards people of other belief 
is one thing, and the reign of ideological values which 
have to be integrated into a common work, is another. 
It would do great harm if these different levels were 
confused, even for the most idealistic motives. 
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The resistance movements were certainly more than 
mere “common suffering’; they did a_ considerable 
amount of work, but necessarily not normal, organic 
work of a constructive nature. It is one thing to prevent 
the government or occupying power from taking over 
the whole of university life, and an entirely different 
job to construct a new type of university which will be 
better fitted for the task of educating the intellectual 
youth of the world. 


The necessity of student relief 


Here we must say an open word regarding the relief 
action in which our international student organisations 
are engaged mainly through their common agency of 
World Student Relief (W.S.R.). It would be anti-human, 
and still more anti-Christian, to deny the urgent necessity 
of continuing this effort to bring a minimum of aid to 
thousands of students who suffer from the consequences 
of war and to help in the reconstruction of normal uni- 
versity life. This relief work has to go on, on as broad 
a basis as possible, without any kind of discrimination. 
This principle of non-discrimination leads normally to 
the collaboration of organisations and persons of different 
ideological backgrounds, who may differ widely on 
many decisive questions, but who can agree — and have 
done so — to carry on this work of pure relief as a common 
effort, each organisation preserving its own personality 
and its entire autonomy on all other questions. 

Like all relief work, this student relief also started 
in the field of immediate material help ; there were stu- 
dents starving to death who had to get food ; there was 
no place for them to live, and shelter had be secured ; 
there were cases of open tuberculosis which had to be 
taken care of at once, etc. And then came news from 
students who had no paper for notes, and from univer- 
sities without books and scientific instruments — and 
the purely personal relief action began to develop into 
a more general work of university reconstruction. 
W.S.R. is at this stage of relief work. 
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University reconstruction, however, only starts with 
sending paper, books and microscopes. Not only the 
university halls have to be rebuilt, but also — and even 
primarily — the university institution as such. If one 
wanders around in certain cities of Germany for instance, 
and finds oneself suddenly before the destroyed building 
of some university faculty, one cannot help transposing 
the vision of material destruction into the sphere of 
intellectual and ideological chaos, for which our modern 
universities are largely responsible. 


The reconstruction of the university 


This is not the place to bring the nineteenth century 
university up for trial. But let us not forget too rapidly 
the tremendous responsibility which destructive ideas, 
thought out in many universities, have for the present 
state of mankind. If Germany owes to Hitler the material 
destruction of its best universities, 1t owes many of its 


most dangerous and anti-human ideas to certain philo- | 


sophers whose wrong principles have penetrated through 
the universities into the masses. Many absurd ideas 
on the omnipotent State, the superiority of certain 
races, the “‘superman’’, the absolute value of the nation 
as opposed to the individual person and to supra-national 
solidarity, etc., were certainly not invented by the 
nazis, but only popularized and used by them in their 
fight for political power. 

And, if anyone contests the responsibility of the 
university for the ideas of certain of its professors, we 
can further point out the decisive part which the univers- 
ity as such, as an institution, has played in the modern 
“heresy” of over-emphasizing the importance of purely 
scientific training, the formation of our brain-power, 
neglecting absolutely all spiritual and even general 
human values. Science, as such, has become the absolute 
value, and scientific instruction has been considered the 
best guarantee for the progress of mankind — with a 
corresponding disdain for “obsolete ideas’? of moral 
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and religious belief, based on such “out-of-date books” 
as the Bible. It was already serious enough that the 
teaching of the last decades eliminated the basic realities 
of God, creation, sin, redemption ; it was worse still that 
many universities were powerful factors in turning these 
truths to ridicule, and in giving the young intellectual 


generation the presumptuous conviction that they could — 


construct a perfect world without taking these “‘old- 
fashioned ideas”? into account. 
Today, even persons who have not grown up in a 
religious community have admitted the tremendous 
failure of our educational system, especially on the uni- 
versity level, and ask for more integral formation, some- 
thing more than the purely technical information which 


most institutions of higher learning transmit. They 


even insist on the importance of stressing once more the 
ethical basis of human life and of scientific activity. 
And indeed, at a moment when the research institutes 
of our universities give students of physics an inside 
view of the most destructive weapons of all times, one 
understands that even people without religious back- 
ground realize that science and conscience have more 
to do with one another than the nineteenth century 
would have admitted. 

These superficial allusions may suffice to point out 


that the “reconstruction of the university” is a much | 


bigger job than finding study materials or organizing 
student cafeterias. The most urgent relief which we can 
and must give to future student generations, the most 
organic work of ‘‘university reconstruction” which has 
to be performed is precisely to help in the reorientation 
of higher education towards a better fulfilment of its 
mission. 

For Christians, who believe in the primauté du 
spirituel, there will be little doubt that the greatest 
service we can render the university and the most decisive 
post-war relief we can give are sound ideas on man 
and mankind, to be integrated into the new university 
education. We say that, not primarily from the point 
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of view of our own religious interests — to create, for 
instance, better understanding for the Church, or to 
open to her new fields of influence — but for the sake of 
the university itself and the common weal of humanity. 


False unity or concrete cooperation 


This service is so essential that we have to accept 
the risk of creating dissensions and sacrificing to a certain 
extent the ‘“‘unity in action” which has been the heritage 
of the “resistance” and the privilege of charitable work. 
Let us face the truth that unity is not something which has 
to be secured at any price, and that it is not an automatic 
result of good will. Nor are we interested in unity for 
its own sake, and even less in any kind of unity. There 
is a superficial unity of an external glossing over ; there 
is a forced unity which can better be called unification, 
a levelling away of all differences without respect for 
the plurality of justified opinions. And above all: no 
value, including unity, can be safely based, and much 
less maintained, on wrong grounds. 

It is certainly understandable that the present gene- 
ration after the terrific catastrophe of two world-wars 
is more or less hypnotized by search for unity. It may 
be our duty, however, to stress the danger of any kind 
of hypnotism and to insist first of all on a sound basis, 
from which to start on the long and hard way to organic 
unity. This unity may take many decades to achieve, 
but this does not matter very much, if only the start 
is well made. Only a miracle of God could create in a 
few years an authentic unity of the present world with 
all its chaotic dissensions, even on the most fundamental 
issues of human life. Unity cannot be fabricated, but 
only built up little by little, and prayed for. 

This does not mean, of course, that in the meantime, 
we should break up the unity of certain activities, espe- 
cially in the field of material relief or technical cooperation. 
On the contrary : this concrete cooperation in well defined 
fields of action is extremely useful, not only for those 
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who benefit by the combined work, but for those who 
are engaged in this common effort. On many essential 
issues most of us will have to work in conscious separation 
from others, since we are convinced that our main contri- 
bution to the common weal is to insist on certain basic 
truths on which many others do not agree, some even 
being in absolute opposition to them. On the other 
hand, as the university world is today, there is little 
prospect that the new university will be constructed 
entirely along Catholic or even common Christian lines, 
or entirely on Marxist ideas, or according to any of 
the present ideologies, except in a small number of 
countries. And even for these countries the problem 
remains of collaboration with other types of universities 
on the increasingly important international level. 


Personal contacts and common responsvbility 


It would therefore be dangerous to isolate from one 
another persons working in different movements and 
belonging to different, even opposite, camps of ideology. 
They must come together from time to time, in order 
to keep contact with other mentalities and opinions ; 
to maintain the habit of listening to one another and 
taking one another seriously; to secure a minimum 
basis for cooperation in the common task of reforming 
the university. Perhaps the most terrible difficulty 
resides in the fact that we even speak different languages, 
that the same terminology covers entirely different 
realities, that we have even lost confidence in one ano- 
ther’s sincerity, since political interests and party lines 
interfere more and more with personal convictions, 
or at least with their free and frank expression. 

After all, only personal contacts are able to over- 
come these psychological difficulties, especially if these 
contacts comply with two essential conditions. First of all, 
they must be really personal contacts, without any danger 
of implicating and compromising churches, states, govern- 
ments, institutions, organisations, etc. As soon as we 


are made responsible for institutions and our opinion | 
is taken for an official statement of a government, a — 
political regime, or a religious authority, we can hardly 
speak with the natural spontaneity which is desirable, 
and on the other hand people may be inclined to see 
behind our declarations the expression of collective 
interests and distrust us to a certain extent. 

And secondly, it is very important that a concrete 
common effort in a practical field of university recons- 
truction should constitute the sufficient basis for sincere 
debates even on ideological issues. If people who have 
never had a common responsibility, who have never 
worked together, start to argue on religious, or political, 
or other ideological problems, they run a good chance 
of disagreeing in a way which will widen the separation 
between them and create new psychological difficulties. 
But, if we come together in order to promote a concrete 
work (let us say, certain practical aspects of student 
self-help, of university reform, of social justice in the 
university field), this common responsibility may prove 
a sufficient link to hold together people of different 
ideological backgrounds. Already in this practical work, 
we shall have many opportunities of knowing and under- 
standing the mentality, the psychological reactions and 
the trend of thought of our collaborators. And this 
will help to create a basis on which more fundamental 
issues can be talked over in all spontaneity and freedom. 
This system has proved a great success in contacts bet- 


_ ween students and professors of different religious fami- 


hes ; it has been the outstanding contribution of I.S.S. 
during many years of hard work ; it might be even a 
last bridge between West and East, which both belong 
to Europe ; it seems to us the great mission of a renewed 
L.S.S., which no other organisation in the university 
field is able to perform in its stead. 


An Experiment in Christian Living 
The Federation Chalet 


MarieE-JEANNE DE HaAtuier and 
Keita R. Bripston 


When the first Federation Chalet opened its doors at 
Easter 1945, who would have thought that this was but 
. the first step towards an ongoing enterprise which, in 
spite of all financial uncertainty, we feel we at all costs 
must carry on ? 

Early 1945 was still wartime. Large numbers of 
refugee students were allowed to study in Geneva thanks 
to W.S.R., but the regulations of the country obliged 
them to go back to refugee camps in Switzerland during 
the holidays. This was very bad for a few of them whose 
health had been seriously shaken by what they had been 
through, and who could not stand the primitive life and 
sometimes hard work in the camps. The Federation 
office was then the place where students in distress from 
all possible nationalities and creeds came to look for 
comfort, spiritual as well as material. Deeply moved by 
the cases of some of these wartime visitors we decided 
to find a way of offering them a shelter, or better a home, 
for the Easter holidays, where they could find refresh- 
ment for body and soul. A tiny chalet up in the moun- 
tains was put at our disposal, and we could welcome 
there a small family of thirty students, in three succes- 
sive groups of ten. Greeks, Poles, Hungarians, French, 
Ukrainians, Italians, and others could at least spend 
two weeks without worrying about their next meal. 
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The power of Christ in a community 


But a still more important fact was that these stu- 
dents were ceasing to be mere units in the crowd of needy 
students, and for many it was the first time that they 
encountered again real friendship, and found themselves 
in an atmosphere of confidence with people really caring 
for them personally. After the anonymous life of the 
camps and the hatred caused by war, it took them some 
time to realise that this was true. Several of them, 
non-Christians, were so startled by it that they 
joined us at prayers morning and evening, and we could 
have many serious talks about the Christian faith. They 
were so intrigued by the authenticity of such a faith, 
which was translated in daily life through a love over- 
coming all human barriers, that this was for a few of 
them the first step towards commitment to Jesus Christ. 
Never have I been more startled by the power of the 
Christian witness in small things as when I saw what 
was happening among these students. A few weeks, and 
sometimes even a few days, spent in a true Christian 
community (and God knows that we were still a poor 
family of sinners !) can really draw a man back from the 
brink of despair, even if his future is wholly dark, because 
there he meets the living power of Christ and His love 
which is greater than the madness and the cruelty of 
this world. 

After such an experiment we could not stop. We had 
to hire a larger house for the three months of the summer 
vacation. We knew too many students for whom such 
an opportunity was essential. The main point was to 
keep the “family” character although the students would 
be more numerous. Sixteen members of the same family 
with quite different backgrounds and convictions, speak- 
ing different languages, nervously shaken when not 
actually in despair, do not form an easy group to hold 
happily together! Nevertheless, the enterprise proved 
again an unbelievable success. The strong nucleus of 
Christians was the backbone of the life of the Chalet, 
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and the contribution of a few S.C.M. leaders from abroad 
(the war was now over and travel from country to coun- 
try, though still difficult, was no longer impossible) 
proved invaluable. But it would be difficult to state 
who received more from the Chalet, its leaders or its 
guests! The miracle of the first occasion took place 
again, Christianity became something real and living for 
students who had never paid much attention to it. ; For 
others it meant a serious deepening of their faith through 
the daily challenge of physical and moral suffering. 


Discovering the Federation 


During the next months circumstances changed rapid- 
ly. With the summer of 1946 the need of refugee stu- 
dents was no longer so acute, many of them had already 
left for other countries. But §.C.M. leaders all around 
Europe were coming closer to the point of breakdown, 
now that the tension of war and occupation was over. 
The Chalet became then a rest and recuperation centre 
for such leaders, thirsting for contacts abroad, exchange 
of experiences, new inspiration and ideas for their work. 
It was now not only Europe that was represented. The 
W.S.C.F. General Committee and Summer Conference 
brought over delegates from other parts of the world 
which made the Federation become a really living thing 
for the inhabitants of the Chalet. Worship and Bible 
study, discussion groups and the peeling of potatoes, 
hikes and socials, all these elements of a very elastic 
programme brought people together who had thought 
they would never be able to meet again. “I have discov- | 
ered the Federation at the Chalet... The Chalet is the 
best thing the W.S.C.F. has ever done!” How many 
such sentences have we read and heard! 1947 and 1948 
were just a repetition of such an experiment. 

Of course this experiment in Christian living has 
never paid for itself. Sheer poverty and insurmountable 
currency problems have reduced the paying guests to 
a small proportion of the whole, though it is encouraging 
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rehabilitation of individuals. And here we would pay 


eager tribute to the gifts which have come to us from 


churches through Church World Service in America, and 
Christian Reconstruction in Europe in London, and from 
a variety of friends and student groups, particularly 
Methodist students in America. 

The wardens are very much the key people in a Chalet, 
if they know how to create a family out of a very mixed 
group of twenty-five to thirty people. Indeed the suc- 
cessive Chalets would never have been what they were, 
had we not had a series of first-class leaders. In their 
diversity they all carried out their delicate task so well, 
because they understood it as an expression of Christian 


love, which is concerned both with the bodies and souls. 


of those we meet. 
Here is what Keith and Elizabeth Bridston, who 


came to us from the Lutheran Student Association of 


America via the British Student Christian Movement, and 
were the wardens in 1948, have to say to us. 


An amazing summer 


Two of the strongest memories which I carry away 
from the Chalet relate to the very beginning and the 
very end of the season respectively. The first is the 
feeling of both hesitation and anticipation which we felt 
as the train slowly moved up the valley and we caught 
our first glimpse over the trees of the “Hotel des Maré- 
cottes’’ ; what was to lie ahead for us in the next few 
months and how would everything work out ? The second 
memory is of the very last night before leaving when 
we rested for a moment along the road from Salvan, after 


a fondue party for the staff, and watched the immense — 


moon bathing everything in a quiet white light ; now it 


the way in which students and leaders have paid what 
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was all over and we were so filled with the thousands of 
details of the summer that we could hardly draw our 
impressions together — we had a feeling of both intense 
regret and of great satisfaction. But how short had been 
the time between the two events ; the whole summer had 
rushed by in a way we had never experienced before and 
yet it was a time in which we had a greater variety and 
number of different things happening within a short 
period than we could remember. 

How clearly we see our very first “guest”, standing 
at the door-way and asking if this were the Federation 
Chalet : Did you have a good trip ? What is your name ? 
Where is your home ? How we wondered if we were 
saying the right things and doing the right things! But 
before long the house began to fill and we had moved 
from one table-full to two and then to three. How dif- 
ficult it was to take the first people to the station to say 
good-bye! The circle had been completed. We also 
think of the little group on the front lawn scrubbing 
away at the potatoes in the morning, their mouths moving 
as fast as their brushes and knives. The “‘Chalet-lan- 
guage’ was always a source of amusement too: “‘We 
really need ropes and pickles to climb this mountain !”’ 
Someone said that it was a wonderful language because 
in any sentence someone could find a word or two of 
their own language which they could understand ! 

There were also tense moments too, when the hikers 
came in late for dinner and put the kitchen-schedule off, 
or when we got caught in the rain climbing up to Bar- 
berine through the snow and then had to dry off in a 
little smoke-filled room in the primitive lake-side res- 
taurant. Finally, we resorted to the “cuckoo-song” which 
both revived our spirits and also got our circulation 
moving by its gymnastics. The theoretical discussions 
were not limited to the house either. Seeing a German 
theological professor sitting in a blueberry patch sur- 
rounded by a Syrian, a French girl, a Dutchman, an 
American, and an Italian — their collecting tins neglec- 
ted — vigorously discussing the various New Testament 
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interpretations of the word “faith” was a real pedago- 
gical experience! Or standing in the rain waiting for a 
new arrival on the train and singing ‘“‘She’ll Be Coming 
Around the Mountain When She Comes... Toot, Toot !” 
was something of a revelation for the villagers too, 
until they became familiar with the antics of the student- 
family. 


Our differences and our unity 


The difficulties of understanding one another went 
far deeper than mere language barriers. How different 
we think, and act and are, indeed! This summer has 
impressed us with the radical differences that separate 
us. What does an American from a wealthy New York 
family, sheltered, cultured, untouched by suffering, 
disease and famine really have in common with a German 
student, recently escaped from a P.O.W. camp in Russia, 
who is broken by disease and suffering, twisted in mind, 
spirit and body by the awfulness of his experiences ? 
How can they really understand one another? I do 
not think that they can in any real way ; the differences 
which separate them are as deep and real as those which 
separate a man of the twentieth century from one of 
the tenth century — they are not the same differences, 
but they are just as real. And then we try to overcome 
these differences with easy talk about Christian “‘forgiv- 
eness” or sentimental feelings about “international fel- 
lowship and friendship’. Of course, these are important 
but they are not enough. Or to take another example, 
what does a Y.M.C.A. worker in Moslem Egypt have 
in common with a Scandinavian Lutheran who comes 
from a country with a nominal 98 % church member- 
ship ? Or how is a medical student from the Gold Coast 
a brother to a medical student in a Displaced Persons 
camp in Germany ? No, I cannot believe that good- 
will and good intentions, however well meant, are enough ; 
musical choirs, or the cuckoo song, or picnic lunches are 
not enough, and never will be enough. 
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A radical disease demands a radical remedy. It was 
when each morning and each evening as we knelt before 


_ God, each confessing his sins and asking God’s mercy 


and love, that we really became one. It was when we 
studied God’s Word together and it spoke to both of us 
and asserted its dominion over both of us that we were 
really one. That is what the Chalet has meant to us: it 
has meant that we discovered our differences as never 
before and that was sad and painful. But we also dis- 
covered our unity : a unity which is not ours, but which 
is pressed upon us because we have become fellow-slaves 
of God, fellow-children of God, fellow-sinners and fellow- 
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saints, joint-heirs with Christ of the glories of the King- 


dom of God: “For as in one body we have many mem- 
bers... so we, though many, are one body in Christ, and 


individually members one of another. Having gifts that — 


differ according to the grace given to us, let us use them’’. 


Physical and spiritual reconstruction 


It was therefore true that the Chalet performed several 
different services. Some of them have already been men- 
tioned, for instance, giving people the usual Federation 
experience of living in an international student commu- 
nity and doing so more effectively I suppose than most 
conferences. Another thing which it did was to provide 
an opportunity for students who have been living under 
extremely trying conditions, especially from Germany, 
but not exclusively, to get the desperately needed rest, 
good food and change of environment. Time and again 
we would watch the amazing change that could so easily 
be seen in one or two weeks; a person who arrived 
sickly pale, self-conscious, and tired and weakly, would 
almost overnight start getting colour in his cheeks, 
begin laughing and singing at the table, and take enor- 
mous hikes without a second thought. It really was an 


incredible process which can hardly be believed unless 


it is seen. The work of the Chalet in physical and mental. 


“reconstruction” was, then, a real success. 
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But it also seems to me equally clear that it was a 
success along those lines because it was a Christian 
Chalet — a Christian ‘“‘family”. The food was not so 
wonderful, nor was the environment sufficiently magical, 
to account for the change that could be seen in student 
after student. These helped, of course, but I think the 
fact that they came in the context of a Christian com mu- 
nity is the most important thing. The strange thing to 
me was that those folk who seemed to need the physical 
help the most were often those who were most keen for 
discussions and Bible study and who seemed to get the 
most out of the worship services. Some of them said 
that they did not come just to get a good meal or two 
and a pleasant room to sleep in; they wanted and expect- 
ed the opportunities for Bible study, common worship, 
and general discussions with fellow Christian students. 
It is clear to me from our experience this summer that, 
though the programme and life of the Chlaet must be as 
free and flexible as possible to give people adequate 
chance for rest and physical and mental restoration, ° 
there must also be time for spiritual nurture on a more 
formal level through the organized meetings and worship. 
It is only then that the Chalet is doing a work which 
entitles it to be called “Federation work”’. 


The Rural Service Squad in India 


Ernest Fritscur and Coanpran DEVANESEN 


Our object in making this report is twofold. First, we 
wish to share with the Federation a new project under- 
taken by the Indian $.C.M. which has created a certain 
amount of interest and even considerable enthusiasm in 
one of its provincial areas. We present the ‘“‘R.Sq.” as 
it is popularly known, not as something accomplished but 
as a new movement which in its “process of becoming” 
is revealing certain tendencies, both in thought and 
action, which may be of value to other members of the 
Federation. Second, we feel that the task of the Feder- 
ation in relation to reconstruction is one that cannot 
be broken up into unrelated local responsibilities in 
unrelated areas of emergency. We feel that the respons- 
ibility of the Federation for reconstruction is something 
that should be conceived as world-wide and continuous. 
We base this assumption on our understanding of the 
nature of the modern world and our conception of Chris- 
tian theology. Modern history (which includes Church 
history) is making it impossible for us to conceive our 
Christian responsibilities in other than ecumenical terms. 
And if our theology tells us that the natural order is a 
fallen order then we must anticipate that the Christian’s 
responsibilities for reconstruction will end only in the 
eschatological crisis! Possibly there are elements in this 
pessimism which can be traced to the sense of an almost 
chronic state of emergency in village India, but never- 
theless we believe it is a Christian pessimism which 
enthusiasts for reconstruction would do well not to 
ignore. We hope that the Federation’s interest in recons- 
truction will lead to a programme of action that is 
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nationally inter-related and a philosophy of work based 
on Christian theology which will be universal in its 
application. 


Origin and history 


The Rural Service Squad had its origin at the meeting 
of the General Committee at Poona in December 1946 
when the medical students present felt that the service 
aspect of the S.C.M. programme deserved more emphasis 
than was being accorded to it. It was a feeling partly 
inspired by the rapid march of events in India in the 
direction of national independence. The aims of the 
Squad were set forth very simply. _ 
1. To choose one or more villages as centres for work. 
2. To be of service in situations of emergency. 
3. To serve as a nucleus for training workers in 
Christian service and to provide an opportunity 
for Christian fellowship. . 
A committee was formed and a small amount was set 
apart in the Movement’s budget for financing the work. 
Since coming into existence the Squad has held two 
annual camps, both in South Indian village areas. In 
some ways these camps resemble a normal $.C.M. gather- 
ing with its corporate life of worship, study, and dis- 
cussion though the emphasis throughout is on rural 
work. The distinctive feature of these camps is the way 
in which the students are organised for work in the 
villages. The Second Annual Report describes the 
method followed: ‘““We now divide ourselves into three 
squads, namely the Economic, the Social and Religious, 
and the Medical. The leader of each squad was asked 
to draw up an exhaustive questionnaire for the use of 
the squad, endeavouring to elicit as much information 
about its subject as possible. In the morning we went 
out into the villages chiefly in order to contact the 
villagers, and to try with the help of our questionnaires 
to gain a clear idea of the state of affairs in the village. 
The data collected by each squad was written out 
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in.the formof a detailed report and was read out at a 
plenary session of all the campers ; thus each one of us 
was able to specialise in one aspect of the village life 
and at the same time, by the help of these reports, to gain 
a general idea of the researches of other groups.” 

The medical. squad, “set out armed with a small 
box of medicines and dressed wounds and dispensed 
medicines for the minor complaints we encountered. 
There was also a systematic cleanliness campaign and 
few, if any, of the children in the village escaped without 
at least one bath by which to remember our visit”. In 
the evenings the students preached in the villages. On 
the whole they were given a friendly reception though 
during the first annual camp they had a real Christian 
experience when they were driven out of one village 
with sticks and stones. 


Lines of development 


The Rural Service Squad has become very closely 
integrated into the work of the 5.C.M. in the Madras- 
Vellore-Chidambram area where its week-end camps in 
association with the 5.V.M.U. have become a terminal 
feature. Members of this area who have attended the 
annual camps felt that the time had come for giving rural 
work a more permanent form. The city of Madras with 
its numerous Christian and governmental institutions of 
higher education provides the S.C.M. with a fairly com- 
pact base of operations which is linked by an electric 
service to Tambaram, 16 miles away, with the largest 
College Union. A village has been chosen between Madras 
and Tambaram which is being visited regularly by stu- 
dents from both centres. The idea which is gradually 
taking shape is that a student community should be 
planted in the village. A few students are ready 
to move in as soon as accomodation becomes available. 
It is hoped that the nucleus of students in the village 
will be strenghtened in their work by building a 
conference contre there for the whole area. These 
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developments mean more responsibility for the S.C.M. both 
from the point of view of organisation and finance. But 
the new sense of purposefulness in the movement and the 
ending of our isolation from society are important gains. 

We have been anxious to avoid any developments 
which would make the Rural Service Squad a pale imi- 
tation of similar work carried on by political student 
movement based either on a false humanitarianism, or 
a form of pietism without any deep springs of Christian 
theology to give it sustenance. We realise that all the 
students who take part in its activities are not sufficiently 
aware of the need for these firm Christian foundations 
but we shall attempt to describe the thinking which has 
begun to emerge. 


Students and Society 


The responsibility of students to society has been 
stated and discussed within the Federation, so that 
there is no need for us to reiterate it here. But the Rural 
Service Squad throws some light on the need for a res- 
ponsible relation to society and the technique of relating 
students to society. 

a) A responsuble relation to society. The Rural Service 
Squad has tried to evolve a method by which the stu- 
dents’ responsibility to society could be made more 
constant than an occasional jaunt into the countryside, 
or time spent at a camp in the summer. It has sought 
to do this by getting students to accept forms of personal 
discipline such as the following pledge which was taken 
by individual students at the last camp : 

“T undertake, with the help of God, to put into 
practice for the period of one year, the following con- 
ditions : 


1. To form a small prayer-cell which will meet once 
a week in prayer for rural work. 

2. To pray for and to confront another student with 
the challenge of Jesus Christ. 
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3. To engage myself in some form of active social 
or rural work. 

4. To observe Saturday as the special day of prayer 
for the R.Sq. and to forego one meal every Satur- 
day, spending the time in prayer, meditation, or 
work for the R.Sq. 

5. To devise means of earning money for the R.Sq. 
by my private endeavours.” 

We have discovered that our responsibility to society 
is not just an intellectual attitude, but a personal com- 
mitment. 

b) Techniques of relating students to society. We feel 
we are exploring how to relate students to society, not 
as isolated, individual members of the S.C.M., but as 
students grouped in their university faculties who can 
begin using the knowledge they are acquiring while still 
at college. The Rural Service Squad came into existence 
when a group of medical students discovered the need 
for medical work in the villages. We are getting our 
engineering students to draw up the blue prints for 
building a community centre in the village and thereby 
helping them to discover for themselves what they can 
do for village housing and sanitation. We are trying to 
find out what each faculty can contribute to the work 
so that the Rural Service Squad can utilise the social 
usefulness of the university and not just the enthusiasm 
of a handful of S.C.M. students. It is a method by 
which the S.C.M. can reflect the university in action 
enabling us to see one aspect of what being a university 
Christian movement means. 


Students and Politics 


We recognise that social service cannot be a substitute 
for political action. The Rural Service Squad is happily 
free from any illusions about its “service” which it rea- 
lises can only be a palliative. There is an almost marxist 
contempt for social philanthrophy ! We know that dis- 
tributing medicines and bathing babies cannot remove 
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age-old injustices and forms of exploitation in the vil- 
lages. The property and power relations from which 
these evils spring can be changed only through political 
struggle. But while we do not ignore the importance 
of political struggle our work is in some sense a critique 
of politics. First, it is an attack on the doctrinaire atti- 
tude which reduces politics to an abstraction obsessed 
with movements and processes instead of a living con- 
cern for people. (The history of political thought shows 
that the more scientific theories have shown the least 
understanding of human nature.) Effective social or 
political changes must be based on an intimate knowledge ~ 
of people and their problems which comes through wor- 
king with them. It 1s this type of experience which the 
Rural Service Squad offers as a corrective to all theore- 
tical politics. Second, a fundamental problem often over- 
looked by politics is that all social and economic plan- 
ning presupposes the existence of people with the neces- 
sary qualifications for carrying forward the plan. In 
this sense the ultimate problem of politics is the problem 
of vocation. From this point of view the aim the Rural 
Service Squad is not social amelioration, but social edu- 
cation. We do not take students to the villages to patro- 
nise the villagers, but to challenge them to become the 
doctors, nurses, teachers and pastors that rural India 
needs. Political struggle and the sense of vocation and 
service must go together, if people are to be treated as 
primary in any process of change. A sucessful revolution 
can die in the hands of a soulless bureaucracy. 


Students and Evangelism 


The elements in our philosophy which we have out- 
lined so far could be claimed by any secular student 
body doing similar work. But what distinguishes the 
Rural Service Squad is that ultimately it rests not on 
an understanding of society or politics, but upon the 
Gospel. The essence of all it seeks to do is evangelism. 
We are impelled to go to the village not simply because 
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of a moral conscience, or a sense of justice, but because 
our village brothers are brothers for whom Christ died. 
He came that they might have life and have it more 
abundantly. When we stand in the midst of a village 
where there seems to be no life but death and darkness 
in all its appalling poverty and suffering, how can we 
refrain from proclaiming that fullness which is in Christ ? 
But merely to proclaim it is not enough. The Rural 
Service Squad seeks to. bring them a life and work that 
is part of a faith and order. Around the proclamation, 
or the Word, must grow up the community of the redee- 
med so that the Light might illumine them and the Life 
sustain them. So our primary task is to bring the Church 
to the village for from its life alone can spring that true 
freedom, that justice and true morality which belong not 
to any perishable earthly order but to the Kingdom of 
God. 

But evangelism is not simply a task of the Christian 
student ; it keeps alive in him the service he would render 
through the Rural Service Squad. In all S.C.M. work 
we are confronted by a certain natural inertia and _ the 
need to maintain the momentum of our work. We shall 
not be successful in combating inertia and slackness 
unless we help students to see that ultimately 5.C.M. 
work does not depend upon their intelligence or enthu- 
siasm but upon their willing submission and surrender 
to the Lord who forgives and sustains them in all that 
they would do unto His Glory. Reconstruction work 
of all kinds and rural service in particular is a real test, 
not only of the student’s powers of endurance but also 
of the sources that sustain his endurance. We believe 


that the Rural Service Squad can stand that test if our | 


students know the forgiveness and the sustaining Leve 
of Christ. 


A CHINESE 
BORDER REGION TRAVEL DIARY 


Precarious travel 


To detail all our travels and difficulties would be repetitious ; 
truck journeys were much alike, each donkey-cart was like its brother, 
and each small roadside inn like the next. We set out on the first leg 
of our 250-mile journey to Northern University at night, to avoid 
being seen by roving enemy bombers, which, in this war, fly only 
by day. One of us luckily found a place in the front neat to the 
driver, while the other rode on top of the truck, which was loaded 
to the gunwales with medical and personal supplies, as well as a 
quantity of supplies destined for other welfare groups in the Areas. 

The generally rough road led at times over a partially completed 
highway, at times over open fields. Dirt-filled gasoline clogged the 
filters, so we had to stop many times, partially to dismember the 
engine by flashlight. The night air was cold, but we were warmly 
dressed in padded cotton garments ; those of us on top of the truck 
talked, sang, and — when we could manage to light a cigarette — 
smoked. 

After a few hours of this, we turned off the “‘main road’ to 
deposit a CLARA (Chinese Liberated Areas Relief Association) 
official at his home. Country cart roads are narrow and tree-lined, 
and we often had to duck to avoid being picked off by a branch. 
We barely squeezed through at one point, so after our passenger 
and baggage were off, the driver decided to return to the road over a 
frozen pond. Halfway accross, with a loud “‘crunch”, we went 
through the ice — fortunately only to the hubs, although for a moment 
we had a dreaful vision of the end of the expedition then and there, 
in thirty feet of ice-cold water. 

We spent the greater part of the night trying to extricate the 
truck, aided by dozens of villagers sho had the best will in the world, 
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but weak poles. We finally caught a little sleep, and were called 
(far too early), to find that in the meantime the truck had been 
unloaded, pulled out, and reloaded ; so were ready to start again. 
By this time out of the presumptive bombing area, we travelled 
by day. That evening, we reached a fairly large town, where we 
put up at a hotel, where our rooms were warmed (chiefly through 
the power of suggestion) by small basins of charcoal. The following 
day we saw something of the town and went to the first of a long 
and fascinating series of opera performances, which, we found, 
could last anywhere from three to six hours. We started again the 
following morning, leaving the plain for the foothills of the mountains. 
Here, the roads were much worse, mere boulder-strewn trails 
winding up-hill and down along dry stream beds. We saw a new 
road under construction, along the hill side, which gave promise 
of much smoother travelling in future, and of sparing the drivers 
the onerous and time-consuming task of chipping out the rocks 
which continually got wedged between the double tires in the rear. 


Student companions 


Late at night, we arrived at a small stone village, perched on a 
mountain slope, overlooking a wide valley. Here we were warmly 
welcomed by the authorities and royally entertained and feasted. 
We discussed our plans with them, and set off again in a few days 
for Northern University. We were now accompanied by twenty-two 
students, who had recently arrived in the Area from Nationalist 
China, and were on their way to Northern University. 

The road grew still worse, winding dizzily over the mountains. 
The gasoline had given out, and the truck was burning alcohol — 
but not very well. Most of the small villages we passed had been 
almost totally destroyed by bombing; however, the people were 
making valiant efforts to rebuild their houses. They looked well- 
clothed, well-fed and happy, gathering in large crowds to gaze wuth 
friendly curiosity at the rare foreigners. Such attention sas some- 
times overpowering, as when we stopped for our midday meal at 
an inn. We ate outside, in a small courtyard, which quickly became 
jammed with a crowd of the curious. No one would leave, although 
my host begged them not to annoy us, and late-comers even climbed 
to the surrounding roofs to watch us eat. 
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In good weather, sve made the trip to Northern University in 
two days’ hard trip. The students sang and cheered in high spirits ; 
the ruck bumped and sputtered; and we all walked up the steeper 
grades, since the engine would not pull on its unaccustomed fuel. 
We arrived at Northern University feeling as though we had gone 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel. 

We remained at Northern University only ten days, a much 
shorter time than we had hoped to spend at our first University ; 
however, we made good use of the time. After a dizzy round of inter- 
views, trips to other villages and towns to see the different colleges, 
meetings, picture-taking and song-fests, we took leave of our hospi- 
table friends and were on our way again in the truck, back along 
the road we had come. 


From jeep to donkey 


Arriving at the town in the foothills, near Government head- 
quarters, we discussed with the authorities our visit to Northern 
University. Our hosts were kind enough to arrange further visits 
for us to various schools in the vicinity. In a few days, we started 
off again, this time by weapon-carrier (called “‘second jeep’ here- 
abouts), which, however, took us only as far as the first large town 
we had seen, Hantan. 

There we began our long and intimate association with the 
donkey cart. Of the genus “‘donkey cart’, there are two orders : 
those with pneumatic rubber tires, and those with enormous wooden 
wheels. We had entered the Area, jolting and bumping, upon the 
latter. So we now persuaded our guide to engage one of the former. 

We had some difficulty stuffing all our gear on one cart, and 
with five of us, including the carter, perched atop, it made quite a 
load — too much for one small mule to pull, so an even smaller 
donkey sas added, whose aid proved to be more apparent than 
real, for he ambled ahead and off to one side of the mule, in 
slack traces most of the time, letting the mule do most of the work. 
The donkey also had an eye for the ladies, and disrupted our orderly 
progress by unseemly lunges in their direction. 

Fortunately, the weather was good during most of our travels. 
Although it was cold, the sun shone, and we plodded along gently at 
a regular three-mile-an-hour-pace, stopping at noon for lunch and 
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to feed and water the creatures, who, making a more leisurely meal 
than we, allowed us a short siesta. At night, dog-tired after twelve 
hours on the road, we were glad to crasvl into our sleeping bags 
immediately after our supper of huge round wheaten cakes and 
bowls of noodles. 

After a couple of days’ travel, we came to a large town, where 
we remained eight days, all too short a time for the number of things 
to do and see. Although our primary aim there was to see the Arts 
College of Northern University, we were kept very busy indeed 
with other activities the whole time. The Government and educa- 
tional authorities were most hospitable and cooperative, as they were 
everywhere. We were wined and dined; the whole town student 
body put on a tremendous show for us; we saw many schools and 
adult education classes ; and at night, we saw the ‘‘new drama’. 


Northern hospitality 


We might mention that here, as everywhere, we were expected 
to make speeches; although by no means accomplished speakers, 
we discharged this duty of ‘“‘honored guests” as gracefully as we 
could. At the town described above, we were informed that the 
students were preparing to welcome us; but we had no idea of the 
program until we were ushered to the theatre, filled to bursting 
with all the students of the town, as well as teachers and government 
people — more than one thousand five hundred. There was no 
escape; we were asked to say something, and to thunderous cheers, 
we did. 

This was the most difficult occasion; on another, at Lien Ta, 
we were also invited to a welcoming ceremony, out of doors ; torch- 
light processions, dances, singing, and the inevitable speech-making, 
thinking that nobody really expected us to say very much, perched 
precariously on a very small bench, in a heavy snowstorm, propped 
up on all sides by willing hands. So we merely said “greetings”, 
and how nice it was to be there (with snow sifting down our necks), 
and stopped. But the student leader thereupon climbed up and made 
a very good speech, just as though he had been standing on a regular 
lecture platform. It was here that, when we appeared, we were 
caught and tossed up into the air, to the enthusiasm and immense 
satisfaction of our student hosts. 
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So, after a busy eight days, we were off again. We had another 
cart — still rubber-tired but equipped with much less energetic 
animals, so we sent much more slowly. Another two days’ travel 
found us in the largest town (280,000) in the Area, Shih Chia 
Chuang, which has most of the amenities of life, including concrete 
pavements, hot baths, electricity, and a dial phone system. One of 
the first sights to greet us was a chuffing locomotive, actually in 
operation. Bemused by all this metropolitan splendor, we were 
quite willing to spend some time there, especially with the hot baths ; 
but we had to get on to Lien Ta, so we stayed only overnight. We 
have since returned to Shih Chia Chuang, where, in between visits 
to schools, hospitals, and agricultural stations, going to the opera, etc., 
we have typed out some of the voluminous notes we have taken. 


Drama under difficulties 


After the hardest trip so far, we reached the small group of 
villages, where Associated University was situated (it has since 
moved, nearer Shih Chia Chuang). There we found that, because 
of the New Year holidays, most of the students and teachers had 
left. They were not just making holiday, however, but had gone 
to the villages of three neighbouring hsiens, to gain practical expe- 
rience in the task of land redistribution. We talked to the President 
and the teachers who were at the University, and to some of the 
three hundred students still in residence; these had all come to the 
Border Region from Nationalist China within the preceding two 
months. We also sasy the work of the Lien Ta ( Associated University) 
Drama Research Corps, which writes and produces the best opera 
we saw in the Area. 

Government officials were most kind to us all through our travels, 
showing us every courtesy and cooperation. In the larger towns, 
we stayed ether in Government guest houses, or in hotels ; our daily 
needs were taken care of without question; and in addition, we 
were afforded all the entertainment available. Indeed, on one or 
two occasions, despite our great interest in the new drama, we almost 
cried, ‘Hold, enough!” ; after the third night running of four and 
five hour long performances, in the open air, sitting on thin planks 
on the ground, and straining to watch the actors, listen to the inter- 
preter, and trying also to catch what we could of the Chinese dialogue, 
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we were almost done in. Incidentally, in order to avoid the impres- 
ston that we spent the greater part of our time at theatricals and 
routs, you must understand that we spend comparatively few even- 
ings at the theater; but we emphasize drama’s importance because 
through it one gains an excellent understanding of the ideas and 
drives of this animated ‘“‘new’’ society. 

Generally speaking, we would say that the educational authorities, 
teachers and students of the Border Regions we have seen, are doing 
their best to carry out an educational program, which furthermore 
seems suited to the present-day needs of this society. The heavy 
emphasis placed upon immediate practicality, is to them justified 
by the pressing needs of society, in all fields, for people trained 
along certain lines —- especially administrative and technical. 
Student and teacher alike are enthusiastic, hard-working, and 
seem to have a deep faith in their movement ; they are proud of the 
good it has brought to the people, and they confidently look forward 
to the brighter future it will bring to China’s millions. 

But they are struggling against great difficulties. The ten 
years of war have destroyed and scattered schools, and the present 
war forces them still to be on the move, and prevents the acquisition 
of badly needed materials. Under the Japanese, the schools were 
perverted to serve the needs of the invader, and since V-J Day another 
bitter struggle has become intense, in which the students and teachers 
of these Areas are taking a vital part. 

The wars have left little in the way of buildings, equipment, 
and books. Under the present Government, everyone has enough 
food and clothing. There is no need for relief of this nature. But 
there is great need for books, laboratory equipment, medical supplies, 
and paper. The fact is that thousands of students in these Areas 
are not getting as good an education as they could, owing largely 
to the lack of basic educational materials. 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


Foreign Students at Western Universities 


A new class of leaders 


- At the Conference on ‘The Growing Church” at ‘‘Woud- 
schoten” Christian Dovlo of the Gold Coast pointed out that 
in his country, alongside and across the traditional authority 
of the tribal chiefs, a new leadership is in process of formation, 
namely of those men and women who have studied at one of the 
universities of Europe or America. When these graduates have 
returned to their country they form a class of men who enjoy 
an extraordinary authority. Their influence among their people 
is at once uprooting and regenerating ; it produces both an enor- 
mous widening of outlook and a perilous shock to the traditional 
course of life. Their outward influence is a typical reflection 
of their inner state of mind. Brought up amidst western culture 
and trained in modern ideals and ideas this westernised class 
cannot find the link with the tribal life of their people. They 
find themselves in a spiritual vacuum sometimes of tragic dimen- 
sions. 

This new leadership is one of the most important aspects of 
the total transformation which is happening throughout Africa 
and Asia, whether the process has already proceeded to a high 
stage of evolution or is just at the beginning. The West is respon- | 
sible for the results of the spiritual earthquake its penetration 
has produced in the East. Probably nowhere is this responsibility 
so obvious as there where the West happens to meet this awakened 
East on its own territory : at the university. 
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Thousands and thousands of these future leaders of nearly.” eae 


ail countries of Asia and Africa are at present studying at a western 
university or institution. Thousands have preceded them and 
thousands will follow them. What do they receive there in 
exchange for having abandoned their country and their home, 
and being rid of their natural protection ? Certainly all the over- Tag 
whelming and confusing richness of western life and culture in er. 
its most sublime and its most degraded aspects. Undoubtedly a fae. 
lot of scientific knowledge and pseudo-scientific sham. And how erie 
will they return to their country ? Their heads filled with secular 
faiths and their hearts with disappointment and contempt 
because of what they have observed of western “Christianity” ? 
The statement is not exaggerated that the future of the East + 
is largely determined by the question whether the foreign students 
at western universities meet there Jesus Christ and the Church. 
Here exists a missionary responsibility and a task of witness 
for the Christian Church and the Christian student movements, 
the importance of which can hardly be overrated. ke 


What is done in Holland ? 


At present in Holland probably at least a thousand students os 
from Indonesia are studying at a university, or similar institution, ay 
and every week there are newcomers. The majority of them con- Wr 
sists of Chinese, a minority of Indonesians and Indo-Europeans. ee 
Some enjoy scholarships from the Netherlands Indies government. ae 
Only a minority of the Indonesians are Christian, and among ie 
the Chinese only a few members of the Church are counted. 

Rather more than ten years ago the Gereformeerde Kerk under- (se 
stood its responsibility and commissioned one of its future mis- = 
sionaries to perform pastoral and missionary work among these 
students. The wide dimensions and great importance of this 
work after the war decided the Dutch Reformed Church to parti- 
cipate so that at present two pastors are full-time workers among 
these students. Both of them are future missionaries in Indonesia ; 
their future to a certain extent qualifies them for this work and 
on the other hand their present task is a splendid and priceless 
preparation. 
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The centre of the missionary work among the students of 
Indonesia exists in the community of Christians among them. 
They form an Association of Indonesian Christians (Perserikatan 
Keristen Indonesia) which organised for its members Bible study 
and study of Christian questions. With a missionary purpose 
it holds every year one or two conferences and a Christmas cele- 
bration, to which all Indonesian students are invited. With this 
Association the Dutch pastors have a close contact. 

Another important centre is the Dutch S$.C.M. Several non- 
Christian students join its Bible circles and some Muslim students 
have even become members. Since last year a considerable number 
of Indonesian students have taken part in its summer conference. 
its summer conference. The community and friendship wit- 
nessed during that week has already proved of great significance 
both for the Dutch and the Indonesian participants. 

The work of the two pastors is of course closely linked up 
with the activity of these centres which at once supports their 
work and is stimulated by it. To a less extent this also applies 
to their more special activities, which can be described as: 

1. Service 

a) Supply of trustworthy addresses to newcomers and those 
students who need it. The Christian congregations in the different 
university cities are very helpful in this respect. 

b) Financial and social help and practical advice. 


2. Friendly contact 


As far as possible every student is visited by one of the two 
pastors who divide the universities between them. Hardly any of 
these initial contacts but leads to another, and often even the very 
first time there is an opportunity for a more intimate talk about 
spiritual and religious matters. Invitations home for dinner or 
tea proves to be an unartificial opportunity of making acquain- 
tance in the circle of one’s family. On these personal contacts, 
and the friendly relations which are the result of it, nearly the 
whole foundation of this missionary work is built. 

An important element is the contact with Christian families. 
Some weeks before every holiday all foreign students are invited 
to spend the holidays (Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide) or a 
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week (during the summer) in a Christian family in whatever 
province he wants. Those who make use of this invitation give 
their name and address to the pastors, who bring them into 
contact with one of the Christian families they have carefully 
selected beforehand (assisted by pastors, congregations and Chris- 
tian associations). In order to evade perilous pretensions the 
invitation simply records the hospitality of ‘“‘Dutch” (instead of 
“Christian’’) families. 


3. Christianisation . 


On the foundations of these personal contacts the regular 
circles and conferences are built. Circles of ten to twenty members 
about all sorts of questions, political, social, cultural, medico- 
ethical, etc. Of course the relation between East and West in 
all its aspects forms a central theme. Participation of Dutch 
students is an essential theme. 

It is possible, and advisable (because of the absence of any 
intentional evangelistic purpose), to organise also conferences in 
cooperation with general associations of foreign students and 
for instance humanist or socialist student associations. During — 
last summer an excellent conference of Chinese and Dutch students 
was held on this basis. 


4. Evangelisation 


The core of all missionary work exists in the direct witness 
to the Gospel. The ways and opportunities are many and different 
but to find them is in most cases a question of patient and down- 
right attention, of inventiveness, and above all of prayer and 
God’s unexpected grace. 

Preaching in a Church service especially organised for these 
students has no attraction outside the small circle of Christians. 
Bible circles about general religious subjects or a Christian book, 
or individual Bible reading with one or two students turns out 
to be very fruitful. Conferences offer an excellent opportunity 
of direct witness and profound discussion. Personal contact 
creating mutual friendship is one of the most natural media for 
witness both for the pastor and for the Christian fellow-students. 


The sects of Christian Meare is of great inpowtance @ 
A monthly review especially for these students is edited by both 
pastors and is sent without charge to all of them. 


* 
* * 


At the Conference on ‘“‘The Growing Church” I was not the — 


- only one who strongly emphasised the importance of missionary 
work among foreign students at western universities. ; 

It would be extremely helpful if we could make a general 
survey of the situation in the western universities where foreign 
students are living, in order that there could be an exchange of 
experiences ; that a deliberate design of starting such work 
where it is needed and is not yet accomplished could be set up, 
and eventually an international conference of foreign students 
in Europe and America could be planned. 

Please, will 5.C.M. leaders write to the undersigned at Witte 
Singel 28, Leiden, Holland ? I should be very grateful to receive 
_ your letters. 
A. Tu. van LEEUWEN, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Curist1an Apotocetics, by Alan Richardson. S.C.M. Press 
Ltd. London. 10s. 6d. 


“« ‘What is truth ?’ said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for 
an answer.” Such deep scepticism regarding the existence of 
truth and such mockery of those who claim it as their vocation 
to seek to know the truth, and witness to it, is not uncommon in 
our day. The age of rationalism and positivism, which were 
based on the cult of objectivity, the worship of reason and the 
method of natural science have all broken down into “scepticism, 
ethical relativism and nihilism’. In such a situation it is the 
task of the Christian apologist to assist the evangelist by “clear- 
ing the ground of weeds and preparing if for the seed’’ by reveal- 
ing the conditions in faith that make for true objectivity, rational- 
ity and scientific method and by reinstating them not as gods 
and goddesses, but in their proper place within the divine purpose 
for man and conditioned by his ultimate destiny. It is precisely 
this that the University Commission of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation seeks to do, and the book under review can 
be a real help to the Student Christian Movements in this task 
of theirs in the universities. Christian Apologetics punctures the 
illusion of ‘faithless reason” of liberal rationalism (“To speak of 
faithless reason is to be ignorant of the very nature and consti- 
tution of reason’’) ; it affirms theology as an independent science 
with its own data and category of interpretation, and posits 
“revelation” as the only faith-principle making for rational 
coherence and scientific objectivity ; it thus prepares the ground 
for a Christian philosophy, wherein reason will find its justifi- 
cation by faith. The reviewer has no doubt in his mind that the 
emergence of such a philosophy is the prerequisite to the emer- 
gence of a society, or university which may be called truly 
“rational”. 
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Even today on the European continent, the general tendency 
of theology is to humiliate reason rather than to make it humble. 
The time has now come for theologians, even while they protest 
against the worship of reason, to work out the Christian signi- 
ficance and justification of reason. Alan Richardson is certainly 
convinced about this. The time has surely come, he says, “to 
call in Christian faith to liberate reason from the toils of rational- 
ism and its corollary scepticism’. Will the Federation be able 
to provide in the University Commission a base of operation 
along this line ? 

Richardson thinks that Christian apologetics today should 
seek to affirm, not the validity of knowledge and of method other 
than scientific, but the right of theology to claim its method and 
knowledge to be scientific. It means that two things have to be 
shown, first that every science like theology has a faith-principle 
introduced into it from outside, to provide a category for the 
interpretation of the date in its field ; second, that “revelation” 
is the only category which can fully interpret the date of theo- 
logy, namely the history and present witness of the People of 
God in the world. This is a very suggestive Christian approach to 
the intellectual disciplines and may very well be discussed further 
in the University Commission. M. M. T. 


REVELATION AND Reason, by Emil Brunner. 8.C.M. Press Ltd., 
London. 25s. (also Westminster Press in U.S.A.). 


Fairs anp Reason, by Nels Ferré. Harper and Brothers, 


New York. $2.50; London. 10s. 6d. 


La Conpvition pu PuitosopHe Curitien, by Roger Mehl. 


Série théologique de J Actualité Protestante, Neuchatel. 
S. Fr. 8.—. 


In the preface, Brunner defines the aim of his book as ‘“‘to 
hold free the genuinely biblical understanding of revelation from 
additions and accretions hallowed by ancient tradition’, and 
“secondly... to remove misunderstandings which — for so many 
of our contemporaries — block the way to Christian faith”. 
This definition suggests that its purpose is very similar to the 
remarkable recent work of Alan Richardson entitled Christian 
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Apologetics, ‘since in fulfilling his second aim Brunner is forced 
to a study of the spiritual and intellectual currents of Western 
civilisation and the misunderstandings of the Christian faith to 
which they have given rise. The book is divided into two sec- 
tions the first of which deals with The Nature of Revelation. 
Though the Christian concept of revelation has certain analogies 
with the meaning of the word in other contexts, it is essentially 
a unique idea... as unique as the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And no idea either, but an act. The gracious, 
powerful, saving act of God in creating the world ; in calling his 
people Israel ; in speaking through the mouth of His holy pro- 
phets ; in sending His only-begotten Son to be born in a manger, 
to live and teach in Galilee, and to die upon the Cross under 
Pontius Pilate, the Roman Governor ; in raising Him up on the 
third day ; in coming with power in the life of the Church at 
Pentecost and down through the centuries. ‘‘Atonement, 
redemption, can, if it really takes place, happen only once and 
for all. If Jesus Christ be really the Redeemer, then it is evident 
that ‘in no other is there salvation’, that ‘in His name every 
knee shall bow’. Only this unconditional personal event, the 
fact that God the Creator comes to man, can be the absolute and 
unique event; all other happenings are by their very nature 
repeatable, capable of intensification and variation, but this one 
is not... Here therefore the real revelation takes place, the 
revelation of the holiness and mercy of God, of His nature and 
His will, of His plan for humanity and for the world. Here 
takes place that which is the fulfilment of all history, and which 
at the same time bursts the framework of all history : the absolute 
event” (pp. 34-32). . 

Faith is the mode of reception of revelation. It is a wholly 
personal relation, a trustful obedience to Him who meets me as 
Lord. Brunner develops succinctly the essence of the “I-It” 
idea, which he had discussed at greater length in his The Divine 
Human Encounter, and which expresses the fact that in our 
knowledge of God we are in a relationship quite different from 
that which is ours when we deal with objects. Before God we 
are in the presence of a subject, a transcendentally unique sub- 
ject, whom we can know only if He reveals Himself and only 
if we respond to the exigencies which the revelation imposes 
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upon us. We can know Him, only if we are obedient to Him. 
And to know is not the Greek notion of mirroring in our conscious- 
nesses aspects of a static, eternal realm of abstract forms. Christ- 
ian knowing is activity. We are to do the truth. This emphasis 
leads Brunner, as it does Mehl, rightly to inveigh against the 
danger to which Roman Catholicism is especially prone (but also 
many forms of Protestant confessionalism) of regarding faith as 
intellectual assent to a body of doctrine or dogma. Nor is it belief 
in an infallible Bible. This indeed indicates what for Brunner is 
“the greatest tragedy in Church History” (p. 39). Faith which is 
a subject — subject relation has become a relation between the 
believer and an object — the doctrine. ‘This alteration in the 
understanding of faith, which turned the relation of trust in, 
and obedience to, the Lord of the Church into the authoritarian 
doctrinal belief in the Bible, is the ultimate reason for the per- 
version and weakness in Christianity and the Church, from the 
second century down to the present day”’ (p. 39). 

In the second part, on The Truth of the Revelation, Brunner 
deals with the claim of world religions to revelation; the dis- 
tinction between Christianity and “religion” in which connection 
the following striking sentences occur: ““The distinctive mark 
of non-biblical religion is its lack of realism” (p. 266), “The 
atheistic protest against religion is also fulfilled in Jesus Christ” 
(p. 270), “In Jesus Christ the ‘Christian religion’ is judged as 
much as other religions” (p. 272); science and miracle ; ratio- 
nalism ; natural law; myth — and many other things, among 
which we finally wish to mention his treatment of the idea of a 
Christian philosophy. ; 

Brunner not only insists on the possibility of Christian phi- 
losophy but on its immediate burning necessity. ‘Christian 
philosophy is possible because faith does not ignore or coerce the 
thinking reason, but leads it back to its original purpose, and 
sets it free... the desire to set up the absolute system has come to 
an end ; its place is taken by the rightful endeavour to perceive 
the connection between all that exists for the sake of Creation” 
(p. 393). He instances Kierkegaard as a Protestant philosopher 
of the first rank, but deplores the fact that the Reformed chur- 
ches have been unhappily deficient in Christian philosophers in 
comparison with England and Sweden, or pre-revolutionary 
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Russia. ‘For far too long the Church of the Reformation has 
been burdened with the idea that the intellectual aspects of 
Christianity must be theology... We had not the men who in 
their own spheres as specialists, could give expression to their 
Christian truth — the jurists, the philologists, the historians, 
the natural scientists, the political scientists” (pp. 394-95). For 
his distinction as to how some subjects are more intimately 
affected by Christian faith than others and for his description of 
the work of a Christian philosopher, I must send the reader to 
the book itself, so admirably translated by Miss Olive Wyon, 
certain that by struggling faithfully with it he will arise with a 
firmer conviction of the truth and relevance of Christian revel- 
ation and more adequately armed for his part in the struggle of 
the Church to redeem the intellectual life of the world. 


* * 


To be considered in the same context as the work of so emi- 
nent a writer as Brunner is certainly a gruelling test to which to 
submit Faith and Reason by the young American theologian of 
Andover Newton Theological Seminary. It stands up very well. 
My main criticism would be of a diffuseness of style. This has its 
origin not only in literary mannerisms, but more profoundly in the 
fact that Ferré is not content to employ the traditional incisively 
polished language of Reformed theology. It arises too because 
having been deeply influenced by Whitehead (the index lists 
twenty-six references to Whitehead, twelve to Kant, eight to 
Augustine and six to Kierkegaard) he is acutely aware of the 
interrelatedness of the various aspects of our experience and of 
the universe ; so, like Whitehead, he is forced to introduce some 
new terms to express this thought, like “whole-response’’, ““whole- 
reason’, ‘“‘superspective’’. 

One of Ferré’s most admirable qualities is one which Mehl 
instances as a primary characteristic of a Christian philosopher. 
He has a passionate desire to remain as close as possible to the 
concrete. This is also a mark of the “existential”? philosophers 
from Kierkegaard to Heidegger and Sartre. For a Christian this 
attitude must spring from even the most rudimentary apprehen- 


sion of the meaning of the incarnation. “Faith” Ferré defines as _ 
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“dynamic whole-response”. He is especially vivid in describing 
the quality of faith as a spur to action. Thus on pp. 135-36, 
“The tension between what ought to be and what actually is, 
or between the eternal purpose and its partial historic realization, 
is beyond the capacity of man to bear unless he is himself borne 
up by a power greater than his actual self... the writer’s son, 
Frederick, then eleven years old, after hearing a sermon that 
declared the present to be a bridge between the past and the 
future, said: ‘Instead of a bridge it should be a factory where 
the whole world is remade’. The means of production of our 
entire common life need to be radically retooled ; and the people 
who use the tools must be basically reoriented and transformed.” 

The main substance of the book is in three Chapters on the 
circle of Science, Philosophy, and Religion in which the inter- 
relation of faith and reason is illustrated as it bears on each 
circle. This process, as with Brunner, inevitably leads to a com- 
mentary on the whole of contemporary civilization. The Chapter 
on Science breaks ground which the other two books do not 
touch, and is especially valuable for its careful statement of 
“thirteen logical and psychological tendencies which have to be 
watched carefully all the time...” They constitute a most 
valuable supplement to, and to a certain extent a confirmation of, 
Chapter Three of the Federation Grey Book, The Task of The 
Christian in the University. One might almost say that a Christ- 
tan natural scientist is one who carried on his work with a lively 
awareness of the dangers and possibilities involved in these 
thirteen tendencies. To illustrate what they are : tentativeness is 
essential to the progress of science, indeed to life, but if made 
absolute results in complete scepticism ; mechanism is not a 
necessary assumption of science but it is a logical tendency ; a 
stress on analysis and criticism leads to a sacrifice of sufficient 
emphasis on the appreciative and creative. 


* 
* * 


Roger Mehl teaches theology at Strasbourg, but has a very 
ample background of study of sociology and philosophy. The 
title of his book is hardly The Condition of the Christian Phi- 
losopher unless we give “condition” the meaning of ‘conditions 
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under which we live and work”, or ‘this human condition” 
(under the saving and condemnatory judgment of God). Mehl 
writes with a remarkably direct and lucid style considering the 
subject matter. I sincerely hope that his book will be trans- 
lated into English since surely it is one of the finest products of 
the thought of the French Reformed Church, and seems to 
me to be admirably suited for the initiation of English and 
American intellectuals into a sound and subtle philosophical 
prolegomena to the continental reformed theology. One might 
think from the title of his book that Mehl deals with a highly 
specialized concern. However, since he wishes to place the 
work of the philosopher in the context of Christian revelation — 
conceived of in terms very similar, indeed almost identical, to 
Brunner’s — and because it is precisely the task of the philo- 
sopher to deal with the most general implications of reason, 
Mehl, perforce, covers much the same ground as the other two. 

Perhaps the most original and interesting aspect of his thought 
occurs in the chapter on The Renewal of Intelligence which he 
discusses within the context of the contrast between the “old” 
and “the new man’’, the new man who is hidden in our present 
epoch and will be fully revealed only on the Last Day. The 
atmosphere of his discussion is similar to that of Dodd’s “realized 
eschatology”, or Niebuhr’s “impossible possibility”, for he 
states (p. 52) “The characteristic property of any eschatological 
entity is to weigh upon the present with an exigency which 
remains living and active in the present without being realized 
effectively, that is, always conserving its character as an exi- 
gency’. He is forced into these considerations by facing the 
problem of the nature of the transformation which life in Christ 
brings to our intelligence. Is the Christian capable of a use of 
reason which is uncontaminated by sin, which the Roman posi- 
tion seems to assert ? Mehl’s answer is that our intelligence is no 
different in this regard from any of our other faculties, and that it is 
clear from the Bible that it is essential to maintain both an 
actualist and a futurist language ; any other course leads us into 
some erroneous over-simplification, whether it is that the Christ- 
ian life is wholly in the future and therefore all the present works 
of reason are evil, or whether it is a belief that here and now we 
can experience a mystical union with God in which all our faculties 
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= are brought back to their original perfection. Since it is 
Roman Catholics and especially Gilson who have hitherto done 
-——s most of the thinking about the meaning of a Christian philosophy 
BPRS 2: a constant motif of Mehl’s book is necessarily his reaction to 
Moa their position which is finally suggested in the following sen- 
Bi tence which sounds even better in French than English: “The 
be renewal of intelligence can therefore not consist in the creation 
of a ‘perennial philosophy’ which in reality would be the ‘glorified 
; theology’ of the ‘old man’ determined not to die” ! 

The title of his book is significant of Mehl’s rejection of the 
notion of ‘‘a Christian philosophy”. Therefore, he prefers to 
Bnet discuss the activity of the Christian philosopher. There will be 
he many philosophies which a Christian might hold, therefore 
be there is no one Christian philosophy. Further, it has been a 
Ea constant temptation, which derives from Greek modes of think- 
aie ing, to make Christianity abstract whereas Revelation is essen- 
Fri: tially a unique act. Therefore when we consider the concrete 
Be. life of the philosopher we are dealing with something in which 
the Revelation may more properly manifest itself than in a 
“philosophy”. As was pointed out above, Brunner does not 
hesitate to use the phrase “Christian philosophy’. It is partly 
oe a matter of taste, and by a different definition of terms Brunner 
: and Mehl are essentially in agreement on this point as far as 
the reviewer can determine. The problem which Mehl sets 
himself is therefore suggested by the following: “Faith is an 
ae obedience of the total being... and there ought therefore to be 
a reason which, while remaining human reason and not being 
the glorious beatific vision of God, participates in the life of 
faith, which participates in the renewal of intelligence promised to 
him who lives in faith. Our problem therefore is to describe this 
Bes. reason and this philosopher who resolves to live in faith” (p. 21). 
j The last sentences of his book suggest the sweeping geniality 
of the spirit with which Mehl approaches his subject, ‘A Christian 
ie philosophy speaks neither of Jesus Christ, nor of the ideas of 
Bi Jesus Christ or the Apostles. But it places man in a world of 

which the dimensions are fixed for us by Jesus Christ.” 
Such quotations can only give the reader a slight glimpse 
ag of the beauty and range of Roger Mehl’s work. Even the slight 
hesitancy which I felt at the rather over-sharp distinction which 
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he seemed to make between the work of the theologian and the 
philosopher (sharper also than either Brunner or Ferré would 
make it, though the latter has a longish discussion of this distinc- 
tion) disappeared when I came to his chapter on the dialogue 
between philosopher and theologian. He points out that theolog- 
ians inevitably have a philosophical formation which is crucial 
to the theological positions which they adopt. He illustrated 
this by Luther’s use of the concept “‘nature”, and by the fact 
that both Luther and Calvin seemed to accept the scholastic 
theory of knowledge as inevitable. Theology on the other hand 
has made many suggestions to philosophy, and bringing together 
two rather strange bed-fellows, Mehl asserts that it has been a 
merit common to Schleiermacher and Barth to restore the use 
of dynamic concepts like “event’’, “decision”, ““commitment’”’, 
etc., to theology and this has affected philosophy. Further, he 
claims that existentialism and personalism would be impossible 
apart from notions derived from Christian theology. 


* 
* * 


The central message of these three books, and we could 
include Richardson’s in this, is the same: there is a unique 
Christian contribution to the life of the intellect. The intellect, 
and intellectual activity is radically perverted by sin. They can 
fulfil their true purpose only in so far as they are renewed by the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ. In his book None Other Gods 
Visser ’t Hooft told us that there is as great a need for a true 
intellectual gospel as there is for a true social gospel. Can we 
doubt that the almost simultaneous appearance in four different 
countries, from four different Churches of these books with an 
identical message and almost identical doctrine is the announ- 
cement to us that such an “intellectual gospel” has appeared ? 
This gospel can be none other the one gospel valid for all areas 
of life but formulated in a way which makes its specific relevance 
to the intellect apparent. As Mehl says (p. 197) “We must not 
seek in philosophy other signs of Christianity than those which 
we seek in morality, politics or art. We do not owe to Christ- 
ianity a new moral idea, but through it we have found the meaning 
of all morality.” 
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But to have the theological basis for our intellectual activity 
as Christians is a mere beginning. The main work, and the 
hardest work, still lies ahead of us. It is to raise up generations 
of scholars in every discipline who will illustrate in the concreteness 
of their life as teachers and searchers the implications of the 
theological position contained in these books. It will mean that 
the intellectual activities of the university are no longer viewed 
in the dilettante spirit of liberalism as a pleasant sports-field, 
but as a battleground for the soul of the world. It will mean a 
renunciation of the pleasures of the flesh. It will mean no grandiose 
transformation of our modes of teaching, but partial insights 
here and there which leave us doubting whether our seemingly 
trivial efforts are really responses to the majestic purpose of 
God. But in God’s good time it will mean a glorious transfigur- 
ation of scholarship and of the university world. 

It must clearly be a capital question for the Federation to 
discover the role which God calls it to play in this process. 
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